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CRANE P 


All-clay, top inlet with china automatic top supply tank. 





Singly, or in batteries up to six with one tank. May be had 


with flushing valves. 





CRANE VITREOUS CHINA URINALS 


Integral flushing rims assure thorough cleansing. China auto- 
matic tank or flushing valves. Singly or in batteries. 


CRANE QUALITY 


esignifies ECONOMY 





Of all the equipment manufactured for schools of which 
it may be said that “it pays in the long run” —that equip- 
ment is Crane plumbing. Quality, with Crane Co., is not 
a matter of expensive materials or expensive methods of 
manufacture. It is a matter of designing to fulfill a spe- 
cific purpose, and of materials and manufacture to insure 
the longest life and most dependable service. 

Not long ago, when making repairs in a 30-year-old 
hospital building, the contractor came across a Crane 
globe valve which had been in daily service since the 
building was erected. The disc was renewed and the valve 
went back into service for another undetermined span of 
vears. To compute the cost, in annual service, of that 
piece of Crane equipment is to arrive at what we mean by 
the quality that makes for economy. 

The sanitary equipment of the school should pay back, 
in service, no less than the sanitary equipment of any 
other institution. The wisdom in the selection of Crane 
materials lies in foreseeing the way in which it will relieve 
the burdens of future generations, as well as in the efficiency 


and dependability with which it will serve the present. 


CRANE PLUMBING AND 
HEATING MATERIALS 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ¢ NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH ST. 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 
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methods, 75% of the cost goes for expensive hand brushing. 

But apply Seal-O-San on your floors, and the need for skilled 
labor ends. For your own janitor mops Seal-O-San on. He 
spreads two thin, quick-drying coats over a cleaned floor, and 


proof, beautiful finish—so inexpensively applied and so eco- 
nomically maintained—gives them savings of 50% and more, 
Let Seal-O-San show the way to rea/ economy. Used on all your 
floors, it will reduce expensive refinishing costs and give you 
finer-looking and cleaner floors than you have ever had before. 


The HUNTINGTON qzias LABORATORIES /nc. 


r 
HUNTINGTON ~“=7~ INDIANA 
TORONTO, ONT. 72:76 Duchess St = 999 S logan SZ DENVER, COLO 


THE PERFECT FINISH FOR SCHOOL ROOM FLOORS 


~*~ WE MANUFACTURE A COMPLETE LINE OF QEOQORANTS FLOOR SOAPS WAXES, DIGINFECTANTS, LIQUID TOMET SOAPS INSECTICIDES AND PLUMBING CLEANSERS 





Cut Costs of Ulustrative Material 


for 


VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION 


O NE of the definite advantages of opaque pro- 
jection is that you can use pictures trom books, 
catalogs, magazines, etc., as illustrative material for 
your lectures. 





The Spencer Model VA Delineascope projects both 
glass slides and opaque material interchangeably. You 
can use standard glass slides to illustrate the subject 
you are teaching and supplement these slides with 
pictures from current magazines. The change from 
opaque to glass slide projection is made simply by the 
turn of a handle. 





WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG — Catalog No. 78 gives ‘ one ‘ — , 
complete description of Model VA and other Delinea- Model VA gives brilliant illumination, weighs but 


scopes for classroom projection. Address Dept. P-9. 20 Ibs., is easily portable. 





There is no Substitute for the Superiority 
of the Spencer Delineascope Optical System 
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When you varnish, paint or refinish school floors with ordinary 


the job is done. There’s no mess—no delay—no high-priced help. 
That is why 3000 schools use Seal-O-San today. For this soil- 
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SECTION I—EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
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Editorials number four— academic freedom essential to 
schools; good books for parent education programs; there is no 
value in corporal punishment, and voluntary memberships in 
professional organizations desirable. 


Salvaging Secom@ary Gemsels. .. ..coccccccsccsseccsrecs 


The secondary schools should be integrated, not boomed, argues 
MALCOLM Scott HALLMAN, principal of Washington Senior 
High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in an article that is fervently 
worded. 


Industrial and Economic Trends..................2+06- 


DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE, a member of the technical board of 
review of the federal PWA, brings to his discussion of the fu- 
ture school plant and program a New Deal point of view. 
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In which GeorGE A. PERSELL, superintendent of schools, James- 
town, N. Y., tells of a bit of effective publicity. 


Menaces of the Adolescent Period..................+.. 
A medical authority, DR. GEORGE CRILE of the Cleveland Clinic, 
discusses the demands on the energy system of the developing 
boy and girl. 


New Problems in Elementary Education............... 
Four current difficulties in the bottom layer of our educational 
structure are treated by BESS GOODYKOONTZ, assistant commis- 
sioner of education, U. S. Office of Education. 


Providing an Adequate Economic Education............ 
It is up to the school to fit the average man to direct his own 
economic affairs with a reasonable amount of intelligence, 
argues ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, who writes this month in his 
capacity of chairman of the committee on economic education 
of the Department of Superintendence. 


‘y... 8 « £* 2 Serr oreTT TT rere 
ELMER S. HOLBECK is the principal of Woodrow Wilson School, 
Passaic, N. J. He wonders now and again just what is the real 
work of parent-teacher associations, and he writes from the 
point of view of a member. 
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G. W. BANNERMAN, principal of the junior high school, Wau- 
sau, Wis., reports a study of secondary school principals in his 
own state. 
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Eight favorable arguments for the free textbook system are 
given by FRANK A. JENSEN, the new superintendent of the 
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Side Glances— 


Desuranre and 
truck driver, farm hand and lawyer, 
each may pursue his educational bent 
under the same roof in Dallas. In the 
October issue, J. O. Mahoney, director 
of evening schools of the Texas city, 
will relate the story of this remark- 
able school where almost every sub- 
ject under the sun is taught. Pupils 
have the amazing range in age of 
from ten years to well along toward 
the century mark. 

It is probably the only school where 
the burden of asking for examinations 
rests on the pupil. The school doors 
swing open at 8 a.m. and they close 
again at 9 p.m. Through all the inter- 
vening hours ambitious Americans, 
native and foreign-born, swarm over 
the grounds and through the gray 
brick building. An outstanding exim- 
ple, this Dallas venture, of the effi- 
cient use of a public school building. 


| the good 
life—that is the theme of Franklin 
Bobbitt of the University of Chicago, 
whose striking article on the emerg- 
ing activity curriculum will be a fea- 
ture of the next issue. The purpose 
of education, reasons Doctor Bobbitt, 
is to help individuals as directed by 
themselves to live the good life 
throughout its seventy-year continu- 
ity. In seventeen well considered 
points, he summarizes the curriculum 
theory that is rapidly coming to take 
shape Within the minds of the mem- 
bers of the profession. 

The Progressives are leading the 
procession, but they greatly need to 
supply themselves with chart and 
compass, this author believes. 


Dean Ganders 
of Syracuse has prepared for the 
October issue a challenging article on 
the modern teacher. His is a plea for 
teachers of personality and power who 
are broadly and deeply educated. Only 
exceptional persons can achieve a 
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real education, he believes, and only 
educated individuals can teach. A 
raised status of intellectual service is 
essential in the profession. 


(¢ 
Teacuers 


company with sorry 
young men.” So reads the teacher’s 
contract in a Virginia district. Den- 
nis H. Cooke, professor of school ad- 
ministration, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, has made a study of the 
blue laws in teachers’ contracts in 
every state, and they will amuse and 
provoke every reader of the next issue. 
Many, many boards of education make 
it their business to regulate what 
teachers do outside of school hours. 
Dancing, dating, playing cards, smok- 
ing, even falling in love, are taboo in 
many localities. Doctor Cooke offers 
two suggestions for eliminating these 
extralegal and extracommunity pro- 
visions in teachers’ contracts. 


cannot keep 


Tlow Rockford 
schools use the radio in public rela- 
tions work will be specifically told next 
month by B. I. Griffith, publicity man 
for the board of education in this IIli- 
nois town. Every Wednesday after- 
noon for two years, the public schools 
have broadcast a half-hour program 
from a local station. A demonstration 
of real school experiences has proved 
the most acceptable type of broadcast. 
From 10 to 12 per cent of the parents 
listen to each program, it has been 
found. 


ce 

Meacriome 
Economy in the Athletic Program” is 
the title of a practical article on the 
October schedule. Author Daniel M. 
Alperin is chairman of the department 
of health education of Textile High 
School, New York City, and his sug- 
gestions for the most economical util- 
ization of the athletic budget are 
based on fifteen years’ experience. 


program. 


LaSalle-Peru Township High School and Junior College, La- 
Salle, Ill. The article is based on the experience of the Rock- 
ford schools, over which Doctor Jensen presided until this 
summer. 


States Make Changes in School Administration......... 


Current changes in educational-administrative organization are 
enumerated by M. M. CHAMBERS, specialist in school law, in 
his monthly contribution. 
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Denver’s system of continuing school census is described by 
A. HELEN ANDERSON, supervisor of publications, Denver Public 
Schools. 


nals he eae ne ROKR eee Oe eed 


WILLIAM MCANDREW this month gives variations on a favorite 
theme. 


SECTION II—THE SCHOOL PLANT 


Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn................ 


Full page illustration of the commercial building at the acad- 
emy, designed by CHANDLER & PALMER, architects of Norwich. 


Decorative Settings for Pacific Coast Schools............ 
RALPH D. CoRNELL, F.A.S.L.A., of Los Angeles, considers the 
landscape architecture of school grounds, with special emphasis 
on California campuses. 


Organizing a School Supply Service Agency............. 
The superintendent of supply of the board of education, New- 
ark, N. J., SAMUEL GAISER, makes a plea for a distinct depart- 
ment in charge of supplies. 


ELDA Ross, nutritionist, Child Development Institute, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, contributes the school feeding 
article of the month. 


er 
N. E. VILES, state department of education, Jefferson City, Mo., 
concludes his portion of the school insurance series with this 
discussion. 


Trends in Types of School Seating.................... 
A study is brought up to date in this report by Ray L. HAMOoN, 
professor of school administration, George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


| ¥ C. HOLY will Luncheon “Best Sellers” 53 Regional News ........ 
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CAMERA EYE SEES QUICK WAY TO CUT 
COST OF SCHOOL FORMS 


“How can I procure standard school forms of high quality and still save 
money?” inquired a hard-hitting superintendent and business manager. 
Answering his query comes the announcement of the new prepared stencil 
service which now brings important betterments in the use of the Mimeo- 
graph Process. By this advanced method, faithful reproductions of beauti- 
fully printed forms are made available to you at surprisingly low cost. And 
the forms are intrinsically right, having been worked out by educators 
of the first rank. Eight Dermaprint stencils, made by our special photo- 
graphic process, reproduce the ten most widely used school forms. They 
come to you ready for instant printing on any Mimeograph machine—hun- 
dreds or thousands, as required. Prepared stencils also provide for quick 
and easy production of outline maps and other high-class supplementary 
teaching material at prices within reach of every school. For free samples 
and complete information, write today to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Send for these free samples. Typical forms for school use, as 
printed from the new prepared stencils, will be forwarded without cost or 


obligation. Samples of outline maps, seat work and athletic posters by 
same process also sent on request. Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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A Ditto Practice Lesson Books are pre- 
pared under the direct supervision of 
the Ditto Editorial Board composed of the 
following educators: 


Harry O. GiteT, Principal, University 
Elementary School, University of 
Chicago 

Wiiuiam C. Bac ey, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Columbia University 

Rotto G. Reyno.ps, Director, Horace 
Mann School, Columbia University 


These men select the authors and personally 
direct the preparation of Ditto Books. Be- 
cause of their close contact with all the latest 
developments in education, you are assured 











“I HAVE PERSONALLY SUPERVISED THE SELECTION 
OF AUTHORS AND THE PREPARATION OF THE 
MATERIALS IN DITTO PRACTICE LESSON BOOKS” 


HARRY O. GILLET, Principal, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


of modern, practical teaching materials on 
every page. 

All Ditto Books are printed in Ditto Re- 
producing Ink. The pages in each book are 
perforated so that they can be torn out of 
the book, taken to Ditto or to any other 
gelatine or hectograph duplicator to repro- 
duce 100 or more copies on blank sheets of 
paper. Thus, one Ditto Practice Lesson Book 
is actually equalto 100 ordinary workbooks. 

For years Ditto machines have been the 
most widely accepted duplicators in schools. 
Their ability to copy direct from pencil, pen 
and ink or typewritten originals has made 
them at the same time the most convenient 
and practical duplicators for school purposes. 


2243 W. HARRISON STREET Ditto. Ine. 
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The inauguration of Ditto Practice Lesson 
Books is still another important chapter in 
Ditto’s service to schools. 


Our new book “ Emancipating the Teacher,” 
which describes all of the new Ditto Books now 
available, is sent free of charge to any educator. 
Write for a copy. There’s no obligation. 


eeee 
DITTO INCORPORATED 
Harrison at Oakley Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me, without cost or obliga- 
tion, your new book, “Emancipating the Teacher.” 
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| Below—B & L Microscope FB 


ibove—B & L Microscope HH 





MICROSCOPES 


that answer all needs of 
Elementary Science.... 


These two microscopes amply fulfill all requirements of ele- 
mentary laboratory work. They are sturdily built to withstand 
the strenuous use to which they are subjected by students 
unaccustomed to using them. 
B & L Microscope HH. Identical in proportions with the 
B & L Laboratory Microscope (Type H), the HH Micro- 
scope trains the student in the use of a professional instru- 
ment. All equipment is standard, including eyepieces and 
objectives. Extra large stage, rack and pinion, coarse and 
fine adjustment and accommodations for 1.20 N. A. 
Abbe Condenser. 
The FB Microscope maintains unquestionably its pre- 
cision in the hands of inexperienced students. Optically 
and mechanically, it meets all classroom requirements. 
Features: Standard size, coarse and fine adjustments; 
double revolving nosepiece, standard objectives and 
eyepieces, and disc diaphragm are some of the features 
of this classroom microscope. 
For complete details on these two microscopes write to Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co., 689 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Bausch & Lomb 











PROGRAM 
CLOCKS 


School is starting for another year— 
Smooth operation of class changes 
and daily schedules depend upon an 
accurate, reliable PROGRAM CLOCK. 


Holtzer-Cabot is equipped to provide 
program clocks to meet the need of 
every school. These systems facilitate 
school administration, are economical 
to own and operate, and are winning 
the approval of school boards and the 
endorsement of educators. 


FIRE and DRILL ALARMS 


Fire last year destroyed over 1,500 school houses 
in the United States. Children trained by Holtzer- 
Cabot Drill Alarms march out of danger without 
confusion or hysteria. Holtzer-Cabot Fire Alarms, with 
distinctive signals, give positive warning in time of 
emergency. The Fire Eye provides your children and 
property with absolute protection DAY and NIGHT. 





Let our engineer survey your needs by writ- 
ing to Department 39. There is no obligation. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


BOSTON 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF SCHOOL SIGNALING SYSTEMS 























Replace 
Worn Out Shades With 
Draper SIGHT SAVING Shades 





Draper Adjustable School Room Shades 
keep the glare of the sun OUT, but let a// of 
the light IN. The patented Draper pulley 
bracket allows easy shade removal for 
cleaning. 


Address Dept. NS for details 
and samples of Dratex Fabric 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND Dept. NS INDIANA 
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OLD PORCELAIN LOOKS 
LIKE NEW! 





GIVES PORCELAIN WARE AND ENAMEL WARE A 
SPOTLESS LUSTROUS FINISH. IT IS ODORLESS AND 
WILL NOT SCRATCH OR MAR THE SURFACE. 





POWDER OR LIQUID is not injurious to vitreous china- 
ware and no matter how often it is used will not remove 
the glossy surface of this material. Keeps toilet bowls 
spotlessly clean. 





DRAIN PIPE CLEANER 


keeps pipes free of dirt and refuse. For Toilet Bowls, Sinks, 
Lavatories. 


We can furnish you with Quality 
SCHOOL MAINTENANCE SUPPLIES 


MIDLAND 


\ \OGHEMICALAY 


LABORATORIES 


& nx 





DuBuQue Towa U-S-A 

















Alexandria High 
and Grade School, 
Alexandria, Minn. 














Stebbins, Haxby & 
Bissell, Architects 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











“IN SCHOOLS BUILT 25 YEARS AGO THE MAPLE 
FLOORS ARE STILL IN PERFECT CONDITION” 


Few problems in school construction require 
deeper consideration than that of selecting 
the material for floors. How will the flooring 
affect school room routine—the health and 
efficiency of pupils? Will it be an economy 
over a period of years? How easily can it be 
kept clean? Will it provide firm anchorage 
for desks? Will it simplify or hinder other 
construction work? These are some of the 
questions that must be asked—and answered. 

Fortunately, one flooring material gives 
the proper answer to all these questions, 
Northern Hard Maple—the flooring material 
that combines warm, dry, cushioning effect 
beneath the feet, with lasting wear and 
smoothness. 


Northern Hard Maple is resilient, tough- 
fibred, tight-grained. It will not sliver, splinter 
or develop ridges when subjected to the scuf- 
fing and pounding of youthful feet. It actually 
outwears stone! Maple, moreover, is excep- 





“In the Alexandria, Minnesota, High and 
Grade School building, Maple flooring was 
used in the gymnasium, gymnasium bleach- 
ers, and in all class rooms. The use of Maple 
in these rooms has been our practice for a 
number of years. 


In going through schools in Minneapolis 
which we planned and which were built 
twenty and twenty-five years ago, we are 
pleased to note that the Maple floors are 
still in perfect condition both from the 
standpoint of appearance and wear.”’ 


STEBBINS, HAXBY & BISSELL 
Architects 


By 
R. V. L. Haxby 











tionally easy to keep clean. Its smooth surface 
offers no lodging spaces for dirt and dust. 

Consider these advantages of Northern 
Hard Maple. Consider, too, the fact that it 
provides firm anchorage for desks and does 
not interfere with other construction work. 
Get all the facts about this unique flooring 
material. Consult your architect. 


GOOD SERVICE FINISHES ARE AVAILABLE 
—especially adapted to classroom floors of Maple. These finishes seal the surface of 
hard maple, keep out dirt, resist soil stains and prove non-slippery. They will not mar, scratch 
or flake off. That's why they are easy to clean and maintain at low cost. 


Floor with Maple 





must attain and maintain the highest 


The letters MMA on Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify that the flooring is stand- 
ardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose members 
A. A of 


facture and adhere to manufacturing 








and grading rules which economically conserve these remarkable woods. 
This trade-mark is for your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. M F M A 
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Whether you floor with blocks or 
strips—with or without pattern- 
over screeds, wood or concrete sub- 


floors—Maple will provide a floor that 


endures and satisfies. 


we 


Members of the Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers Association have contributed 
many thousands of dollars and years of 
work to standardize and improve the 
manufacture and grade uniformity of 
Northern Maple, Beech and Birch Floor- 
ing. The following manufacturers only 
are licensed to use the Association Trade- 
mark MF MA. Specify M F M A on the 


flooring you use. 


Beck, August C. Company Méilwaukee, Wis. 
Brown Dimension Company Manistique, Mich. 


Bruce, E. L. anges Memphis, Tenn. 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 


Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc. Cadillac, Mich. 
Connor Lumber & Land Company _Laona, Wis. 
(Sales Office, Marshfield, Wis.) 
Cummer-Diggins Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Farrin Lumber Co., M. B. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis. 


Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co. Grayling, Mich. 
Kneeland-Bigelow Company Bay City, Mich. 
Mitchell Brothers Company Cadillac, Mich. 


Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 
Gladstone, Mich. 


Oval Wood Dish Corp. Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis. 
Sawyer Goodman Company Méarinette, Wis. 
Stephenson Company, I. Wells, Mich. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Cass, W. Va. 
Wells J. W. Lumber Co. Menominee, Mich. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co. Hermansville, Mich. 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. White Lake, Wis. 


See our advertisement Sec., 15/50 in 
Sweets. Let our Service and Research 
Department assist you with your floor- 
ing problems. Write us. 
o 
MAPLE FLOORING 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1783 McCormick Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Looking Forward... 


EMOCRACY can be maintained only to the 

extent that individual freedom exists. Re- 
move or even amend the agitative liberties of the 
people, and free government will pass from this 
continent just as surely as it has from practically 
all of Europe. Restrict the right of the people to 
free assembly, to petition their legislative bodies, 
to the freedom of expression of individual opinion 
or belief, to the right to convert by persuasion 
other people to their beliefs, and free government 
cannot long exist. Extend the police power, even 
in the most plausible name of combating crime, to 
permit search and seizure without warrant or the 
undue badgering of individuals detained in cus- 
tody, and it may be possible to gain a few extra 
convictions but the path is also slowly opened to 
the exercise of an arbitrary power that is incom- 
patible with free government. 

Restrict the freedom of the press, even though 
many individuals may be hurt by the shameless 
pandering of the yellow journal and the tabloid or 
the abuse of power by certain conscienceless pro- 
prietors, and you have destroyed the greatest 
extralegal agency a free people possesses for so- 
cial appraisal. Permit the passage of “gag” legis- 
lation, such as recently advocated by the Army 
and Navy to make criticism of national services a 
misdemeanor, and military rule is not far off. 
Allow the executive branch of the government 
to encroach upon the legislative and seek undue 
power over finance, and dictatorship is just around 
the corner. 


Academic Freedom Essential to 
Schools ... Good Books for Parent 
Education Programs . . . There Is 
No Value 1» Corporal Punishment 
... Voluntary Memberships in Pro- 


fessional Organizations Desirable 


Remove from the public schools and institutions 
of higher learning in this country freedom of 
teaching and a restriction of the patterns to be 
considered, and the end of democratic government 
is plainly in sight. Bring the deadly fear of being 
without work and without means to live, through 
use of the administrative club, upon the heads of 
the already timid teaching profession, and the re- 
sult will be a definitely demoralized teacher and an 
almost worthless school system. 

Taken singly or together, each and every one 
of these different acts has in it the germs of pro- 
gressive destruction for the democratic way of 
life. While it is the natural duty of every intelli- 
gent citizen to fight against these restrictive and 
devastating forces in whatever guise they may 
appear, it is the peculiar duty of the teaching pro- 
fession to recognize the present danger to teach- 
ing and to create quickly a backlog of sound public 
opinion to support freedom of teaching. 

We hold no brief with radicalism of the extreme 





left-wing variety. We do not hold with those who 
would make of the public school an instrumental- 
ity for the satisfaction of their own will to power 
under the guise of “doing good for humanity’s 
sake.” Nor are we particularly interested from a 
practical standpoint in the programs of our ultra- 
utopians. There is one real issue on a definite 
middle-of-the-road-basis as this academic year 
opens, and that is the fundamental right of free- 
dom of teaching and freedom of the individual 
teacher from harassing movements and penalties. 

Academic freedom is definitely in danger. The 
June commencements of many of our major insti- 
tutions of higher learning emphasized either di- 
rectly through their presidents or through guest 
speakers the dangers confronting the university 
in the United States. Men like Ames of Johns 
Hopkins, Farrand of Cornell, King of Amherst, 
Clothier of Rutgers, Flint of Syracuse, Hutchins 
of Chicago, and Marsh of Boston, to mention only 
a few, cannot be considered radical by any stretch 
of the imagination. Yet every one of them felt the 
threat to academic freedom so definite that it was 
made the theme song of their big annual pro- 
grams. Neither can the National Education Asso- 
ciation be classed as radical. Yet the Denver 
meeting paid considerable attention to the subject 
of restrictions upon freedom of teaching and 
passed a strong resolution calling upon the asso- 
ciation to provide for teacher protection through 
investigation and publicity. 

The danger comes from two sources. The first 
and more potent is the reactionary groups whose 
blind toryism creates an intolerance that hesitates 
at nothing to attain its ends. The congenital in- 
quisitionist finds real shelter and support for his 
work within this group. This division also includes 
a certain section of the press, which through its 
hysterical witch-hunting and bogey-man parties 
suggests “hearsteria” as a descriptive term. The 
second source of danger is actually within our 
institutions of learning. From elementary school 
through our universities there exists a certain 
Bourbon element that has forgotten the funda- 
mental tenets of democracy. A delicate tolerance 
for the opinions of others and for the sanctity of 
personality is far beyond their ken. Their will 
to achieve, their almost pathologic reaction to 
differences of opinion are placing many of our edu- 
cational institutions in grave danger. Some ex- 
plain their reaction by intimating that they must 
respond to local pressure. Real leaders create con- 
ditions! They do not cringe! 

The freedom of the teacher (safety from re- 
prisal for holding definite opinions) and the free- 
dom of teaching are essential to the maintenance 
of free education in a free country. As school 
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opens this fall every member of the profession 
should be actively alert to the twin dangers con- 
fronting the teacher and administrator. There are 
two definite means of combating these evils: the 
development of a strong professional guild organ- 
ized basically in local and state units, and full 
publicity for all restrictive acts whether of a con- 
tractual or extracontractual nature. To the end 
of maintaining full freedom of teaching The NA- 
TION’S SCHOOLS pledges its whole-hearted support. 


Frequent requests for sug- 
gestions for good books for 
parent education program; 


Good Books 


to Use in social interpretation are 
responsible for these sugges- 
tions. Four volumes have appeared within the 


last three years that may be sincerely recom- 
mended for this specific purpose. The symposium 
published last year by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers under the title of “Our 
Public Schools” is still the best all-round book to 
give a quick view of the administrative structure 
and the generalized activities. It forms an ex- 
cellent background for a program study of func- 
tion. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher and Sidonie M. Gruen- 
berg, under the auspices of the Child Study 
Association of America, aided by twenty-nine au- 
thorities in the field of child care, produced “Our 
Children” (Viking Press, 1933), which in our 
estimation is the outstanding volume for parent 
education with emphasis upon the individual child 
in all of his growth aspects. If the winter pro- 
gram is to be built around the child there is no 
better book available. 

For those who plan to present problems relating 
to internal changes within the school, we cannot 
recommend too highly Winifred E. Bain’s easy- 
reading book which is popularly titled “Parents 
Look at Modern Education” (Appleton-Century, 
1935). In simple and lucid style the changing edu- 
cational practices are described in a manner easily 
understood by the layman. It might be considered 
an effective follow-up to the use of either “Our 
Public Schools” or “Our Children.” While the 
Fisher-Gruenberg publication has had sufficient 
time for a good field trial, the Bain book was a 
spring publication, too late for last year’s pro- 
grams. From the standpoint of parent education 
it represents a completely new approach. 

The fourth publication is one that would ordi- 
narily fall in the category of medicine. It is Leo 
Kanner’s “Child Psychiatry,” a study of person- 
ality disorders of children. Its appeal is to parent, 
teacher and doctor and can be read and under- 
stood by all three groups without much difficulty. 
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Considering its use in parent education, it will 
probably be much more effective if planned for 
group study under the direction of teachers or 
group leaders who are familiar with the elemen- 
tary aspects of this field. It promises to be the 
outstanding volume of the year in terms of basic 
contributions to the rapidly growing data on per- 
sonality disorders. The author’s treatment of the 
problem is sincere, kindly and human. It was 
published this summer by Charles C Thomas, of 
Springfield, Illinois. 

Even if no extensive and continuous program 
of parent education is planned, several copies of 
these four books should be in every school library 
for teacher use. 


Despite the leadership of our 
teacher training institutions, 
despite the wide dissemina- 
tion of knowledge concern- 
ing the lack of value of 
corporal punishment as a teaching device, the 
world is constantly astounded by the apparent in- 
ability of certain educationists to rise above the 
low level of teaching that the use of corporal pun- 
ishment indicates. 

The most glaring recent examples were the 
cases in which one secondary school principal 
demonstrated the technique of physical punish- 
ment before a parent-teacher group, while another 
halted the work of the entire school, turned on the 
internal reproducing system, and insisted that 
every child in the building listen to the wails of 
the luckless individual upon whom he was physi- 
cally venting his technical incapacity. 

That an audience of parents could watch the 
physical punishment of a helpless child is almost 
inconceivable. That a mature, well-balanced ad- 
ministrator could plan and carry out a building 
broadcast of the striking of a child passes under- 
standing. In both cases the local press apparently 
approved. Here were news stories with a new 
conflict twist! 

Recent legislation for Russian schools has de- 
creed that the physical punishment of children is 
not a teaching device. Teachers who strike chil- 
dren or inflict physical punishment upon them are 
liable to both fine and imprisonment. Two teach- 
ers were recently sentenced to two years of hard 
labor, the first because she boxed a youngster’s 
ears, and the second for inflicting unusual punish- 
ment by forcing a child to stand for an extended 
period in one position. 

Corporal punishment should be eliminated from 
every American public school. The great mass of 
research produced by our psychologic and psychi- 
atric laboratories indicates that it is practically 


On Corporal 


Punishment 
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worthless. The use of physical punishment shows 
a low state of control in methodology and a poor 
conception of the educational process. It is a defi- 
nite admission of inefficiency and its use should 
be followed by immediate dismissal from a teach- 
ing or administrative position. The teaching 
profession as a guild should also discipline and 
expel from membership teachers who indulge in 
such tactics just as the physicians’ guild expels 
those of its members who engage in malpractice. 
The use of corporal punishment is distinctly mal- 
practice in teaching and belongs to the dark ages 
of education. 


Harvest time for state and 
national professional asso- 
ciations in the matter of 
securing members and reve- 
nue has been synchronized 
for many years with the fall opening of school. 
Formerly it was the custom to bring these matters 
to the attention of teachers and principals and 
permit them to make their choice. More recently, 
however, state secretaries have devised the ubiqui- 
tous “100 per cent school membership” wall card 
and have urged upon superintendents the desir- 
ability of using pressure to secure perfect mem- 
bership results for each building. Principals and 
teachers in large numbers have resented these 
attempts to force them into joining. In many cases 
they have quietly acquiesced and paid; in other 
instances there has been widespread revolt against 
the use of pressure to solicit memberships. 

While it may be assumptively considered that 
membership in one of our professional organiza- 
tions is desirable, the entire methodology em- 
ployed is open to the most serious criticism. In 
the first place membership should be a privileged 
choice on the part of the teacher, not a threat 
forced upon her. In the second place forced mem- 
bership does not give strength to an organization. 
It must be considered rather as a fundamental 
source of weakness. 

Let us attempt to build up our professional 
organization upon a more substantial basis than 
a policeman’s club or an administrative threat. 
The numbers may not be so impressive imme- 
diately but the feeling of professional conscious- 
ness and the element of freedom of choice will 
make for a far stronger group. All pressure, 
whether related to membership drives or attend- 
ance at professional meetings, should be distinctly 
avoided. Membership should be a privilege, an 
adult expression of professional consciousness. 


Aw Unit 
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Salvaging Secondary 


Schools 


By MALCOLM SCOTT HALLMAN 


emy, the nineteenth developed the public 

high school and the first third of the twen- 
tieth century is wondering what secondary educa- 
tion is all about. Encouraged by that all-inclusive 
charter of the seven cardinal objectives, the mod- 
ern high schools entered upon an orgy of cur- 
riculum diversification. In a period notable for 
natural increases in enrollment, schools have been 
administered as if the sole measure of education 
were size. Ingenious principals added to the be- 
wildering maze of subjects a still more amazing 
bewilderment of extra-, hypo-, super-mechanism, 
known as the excular program. 

What then is to be the contribution of the next 
third of our century? A solu- 
tion is ventured not in terms of 
questionnaires on practices in an 
institution admittedly ingrown, 


ak eighteenth century produced the acad- 


outgrown and overgrown but in 
terms of questions that can be 
answered with workable propo- 
sals. These questions are based 
on criticisms of secondary 
schools as organized at present 
and involve (1) the curriculum, 
(2) the cardinal objectives and 
(3) the exculars. 

1. Is it profitable to retain the 
present subjects? Much of con- 
tent taught at present is worthy 
of retention until equally desir- 
able material has been collected, 
evaluated and organized to take its place. Theor- 
ists expand on the virtues of certain vital prob- 
lems which should be “discussed” in place of 
teaching traditional subject matter; they deplore 
the division of education into subjects that have 
no direct bearing on making a living. Perhaps 
highly gifted persons with classes of exceptional 
pupils might successfully abandon the traditional 
materials and profitably discuss the so-called 
problems of vital interest, but the average teacher 
and the average class draw out the thread of argu- 
ment rather thin in a single class period when 
they cut loose from traditionally organized sub- 
ject matter and assay the study of life situations. 
It is equally questionable to expect teachers as 


Clubs formerly met after school hours when the sponsors were tired with 
a day’s work. Now the clubs meet at regular recitation time, and all boys 
and girls in the subjects belong. The various officers and program commit- 
tees manage the organizations, and the club activity is excellent teaching. 
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trained at present in teacher’s colleges to abandon 
their departments of special training, organize 
several branches of knowledge around hypotheti- 
cal “problems of life,” and attempt to teach a 
group of thirty with thirty varieties of interests. 

The solution of the curriculum problem lies not 
in discarding certain subjects, adopting new meth- 
ods or abandoning the fruits of specialization. In 
the natural processes of evolution, subjects will 
appear and disappear in the program of studies, 
methods will change with the findings of research, 
and the specialist will, as in all other modern en- 
terprises, continue to render better service than 
the general practitioner. In a frenzy of expansion, 
secondary schools have multiplied departments 
and dragged in everything that would attract the 
multitude rather than train the individual. 

No matter whether we live under normalcy, 
prosperity or a New Deal there are certain great 
fields of learning that always have and always will 
function as desirable education. An introduction 
to them in the secondary period is essential to a 
well rounded personality whether the citizen even- 
tually turns out to be a laborer or a politician. 
Since the high school has become a common school 
it is democratically important that much of its 
training be “in common.” 

The following four great fields with some illus- 
trative subjects represent a cultural, social, eco- 


Club meetings are in progress during school hours. Below we look in upon 
a session of Societas Latina, and on the opposite page Le Cercle Francais 
is called to order by the pupil president. Every one in the class is a 
club member at the Washington Senior High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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nomic and personal introduction suitable either 
for every day living or advanced specialization. 


Cultural Human Technical Individual 
Background Relations Foundations Expression’ 
American American history Accounting Art 
English Business law Algebra Clothing 
French Community civics Arithmetic Composition 
German Economics Astronomy Drafting 
Greek Government Biology Dramatics 
Hebrew Occupations Chemistry Foods 
Italian Psychology Geography Metal work 
Oriental Sociology Geology Mod. lang. 
Roman World history Hygiene Music 
Russian Physics Shorthand 
Scandinavian Typing 
Spanish Woodwork 





iLiterature, representing the best that has been written in world 
units, would be taught as an appreciative subject only and, when 
necessary, in translations. It would constitute racial rather than 
national cultural inheritance. 

2Expression subjects would be presented in laboratories, shops, 
studios and theaters not for vocational ends but as means of expres- 
sion and development of individual personalities. 


Such a reorganization of subjects does away 
with diversity of departments. In practice, it 
gives pupils a clear view of the components of a 
well balanced educational diet; one subject in each 
field constitutes a normal pupil load each semester. 
In theory, it provides three-fourths enrichment to 
one-fourth expression. 

2. Is it feasible to compete with other educa- 
tional agencies? Four great historical institutions 
shape the educational stream of youth: the home, 
the church, the school and the state. The func- 
tions of the first two have become deeply involved 
with the evolution in modern life. In the confu- 
sion incident to rapid adjust- 
ments of industrial and social 
changes, the secondary cardinal 
objective makers proposed to 
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The home is best qualified 
to exercise social controls 
of its children. Board- 


ing schools only are 

responsible for all phases 
The church and character of pupil activity, The school can best 
building agencies can provide cultural in- 
best be trusted in moral fluences as expressed 
and religious matters. in literature, science, 

etc. 
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‘The pupil should be the 
center of all the educa- 
tional agencies of the 
community, but should not 
be pressed by their an- 
bitious competition for 


ns his training. 























The board of health and Business and industry 

playground authorities should train its owm 

should be responsible for apprentices or voca- 

a twelve month program of tional schools should 

athletics, health and The legal enforcement i be intrusted with all 

recreation. authorities should be | Special training. 
responsible for incul- 











cating respect for law 
and order and adults teach 
by example that good 
citizenship is desirable. 








Division of objectives according to the proposed non-competitive plan proposed. The school would not ignore 
the correlated fields but would frankly admit their outcomes as concomitant not "cardinal" in public school 
work. 











take over the responsibilities of society in toto. youth. To recover prestige, the religious leaders 


With increased loosening of family bonds and have embarked on a social program, which with 


liberalized religious doctrine, the home and church the ambitions of school leaders has made further 
have exercised increasingly less influence on raids on the functions of parents. The problem 
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OBJECTIVES SET FOR SCHOOLS 





1. Health and Safety 
2. Worthy Home Membership 























Functions of 3. Mastery of Fundamentals 
Parenthood and 4. Vocational Effectiveness 
Tax Payment 5. Faithful Citizenship 
retained by HOME 6. Worthy Use of Leisure 

7. Moral Guidance 











8. International Peace (proposed) 
CHURCH and 
many other 




































































CHARACTER 
BUILDING THE PUPIL 
Institutions 
BUSINESS THE LEAGUE 
and of NATIONS 
HEALTH and INDUSTRY 
| RECREATION 




















THE STATE f 








According to the seven cardinal objectives the high school assumes complete respon- 
sibility for every conceivable phase of training. Compared with the expansionists 
in education, Mussolini with only seven of the thirteen cabinet portfolios is a 
piker. Encouraged by the ambition to take over the functions of all training 
courses of study have actually been written (it is doubtful if level headed teachers 
ever made them work) whereby "health" was to be achieved through algebra and 
"citizenship" through the study of a state constitution and mich other hocus pocus 


equally absurd. 
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Proposed school plant for the four great fields of instruction. The central 
portion contains an auditorium on the first floor, administrative suites 
and lobby on the second floor, and the library lighted through the dome 


on the third floor. 


has been further complicated by many voluntary 
so-called character building agencies competing 
for the interest of young people. It has been a 
vicious circle of assumption and dodging of re- 
sponsibility: the church and home weak and will- 
ing and the school grasping. 

Industry, discarding its apprentice system, 
forced upon the schools this costly specialized 
training of youth; yet it is not able to absorb 
workers with families. Furthermore the tremen- 
dous increase in high school enrollments clearly 
indicates that the secondary period should not be 
one of specialization but of common education. - 


Can’t Do Whole Job Successfully 


It must be conceded that the schools have made 
a brave attempt to teach the whole child even to 
the extent of attempting to train the present gen- 
eration to be good home makers and parents, so as 
to relieve teachers of the task of relieving fathers 
and mothers! To do the whole job successfully, it 
would be necessary to enroll young people in pub- 
lic boarding schools. It is not practical to assume 
responsibility for the seven cardinal objectives 
when only about one-eighth of the pupils’ time is 
subject to schools as now organized and seven- 
eighths to a bewildering array of influences, many 
of them in competition and often at cross purposes 
with the school. 

Assuming that the school should be willing to 
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Murals express the atmosphere of each field. 


stick to a reasonable division of 
educational endeavor, it is high 
time to call off its pretentions to 
responsibility for citizenship, 
health, morals, industrial and social apprentice- 
ships and to confine its efforts to the fundamentals 
of cultural backgrounds and the development of 
individual endowments. Such a division of func- 
tions is suggested as follows: 

TYTTTT ToT Respectable local, state and national 


law enforcement 
camcGedl Churches and character building 


Citizenship 


Moral guidance 


: institutions 
Physical a Civic board of health 
Recreation ........... Playground commission 


. & ere Home and social agencies 

Vocational training ...Apprenticeship or special schools 

Welfare work ........ Public relief agencies and private 
charity 


3. Is it possible to keep principals and teachers 
on the reservation? Lured by the siren call of 
those sentimentalists who believe that the func- 
tion of the school is to entertain pupils with the 
things they like to do, secondary leaders have not 
been consistent. Instead of organizing puppet 
councils of school administration, clubs of fifty- 
seven varieties, contests of commercial and anti- 
social influences and a press for half-baked ideas, 
they should have developed junior country clubs, 
dance halls and summer hotels. Anyone who 
knows his adolescents is aware that they are more 
interested in dancing late at night, sleeping late in 
the morning, playing games and eating all the 
time than participating even in the stunt features 
of the modern high school, not to mention the 
attractive possibilities of sex and liquor! 
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If principals were limited to their legitimate 
function, organization and supervision, instead of 
promoting and stunting, and if teachers were de- 
voted to making their appeals through their sub- 
jects instead of striving for outside contacts, the 
offerings of schools would have educational sig- 
nificance and the power of teaching personality be 
restored. As is, it is scarcely respectable for a 
principal to be engaged in instructional leadership, 
and professional suicide for a teacher to be inter- 
ested solely in his subject matter. They are fre- 
quently judged not by their ability to do classroom 
work well but by their ingenuity in thinking up 
ways of titillating their own or other teachers’ 
pupils outside the classroom. Parents demand 
this or damn the school according to their desire 
either to entertain or to educate their children. 

Without doubt there 
certain values in 
much of the excular 
program. Therefore, 
whatever is good should 
be a part of the curricu- 
lum and available for 
all, not set aside as a 
counter attraction for 
the few who are club- 
minded. Conversely, 
whatever is not adjust- 
able to the curriculum 
should be abandoned 
and not continued as a 
pleasant competitor to 
the “unpleasant” task 
of regular school work. 


are 
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Such reforms cannot be brought about by teach- 


ers alone. Communities and boards of education 
must cooperate in simplifying the curriculum, in 
eliminating competition with other educational 
agencies and in keeping school people on the res- 
ervation. The secondary schools should be in- 
tegrated, not boomed. Concomitant outcomes 
should not be confused with the specific objectives 
of classroom instruction. “The main tent should 
not be deserted for the side shows.” 

Teachers, engineers of human personalities, de- 
vote your energies to instruction! School execu- 


tives, leaders of your community’s intellectual life, 
develop your activity toward cultural leadership! 
Boards of education, custodians of civic destiny, 
concentrate within a reasonable sector of the com- 
munity’s educational problem! 
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The Cecilians lift their 
voices in song. They are 
the girls’ 





members of 
glee club at Washington 
Senior High School; at 
the left the boys’ glee 
club makes rival music. 
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Industrial and Economic Trends 


By DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE 


of a social order that is not yet born, and 

you will have to do your own guessing as 
to what that social order will be. The odds at 
present seem to be in favor of fascism. But as 
fascism is only a way station on the road to 
chaos, the planning of a school system for fascism 
leaves my mind a blank. Communism, on the 
other hand, has a definite pattern, even if we may 
not like it. Communism, like the later stages of 
laissez-faire, tends to centralization of industry, 
large cities, a rising standard of living, intellec- 
tual regimentation and social inflexibility. Unlike 
the laissez-faire system, communism has possibil- 
ities of life in it, and one can form a fairly clear 
picture of the type of school that would be 
required. 

Personally, I prefer the New Deal, even in face 
of the odds. In the New Deal, if it succeeds, we 
shall find a tendency to physical decentralization 
of the industries that employ most of the popula- 
tion and also to economic decentralization of own- 
ership and management, except for certain natu- 
ral monopolies. The forces that will cause the 
development are not yet in action, though they 
are foreshadowed in current discussion. Low- 
cost electricity and good roads will be of some 
value. Federal subsidy to the outlying regions 
will be a permanent necessity so long as they are 
subject to the drain of cap- 
ital payments to absentee 
owners. The prevailing 
wage should be lower in 
rural areas where the inse- 
curity of the worker is less 
severe, and federal policy 
will probably be gauged to 
the need for preserving this 
normal differential, so that rural industries may 
survive. Taxation of industry in proportion to 
size will be an important factor as soon as the 
constitutional problems are solved. Above all, 
there will be the effect of heavy income taxation. 
In the advanced stage of technological develop- 
ment a capitalist system cannot operate unless it 
is able to establish a heavily graduated income 
tax, to prevent congestion of capital and to fur- 
nish an adequate consumer’s market. The effect 
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A New Deal point of view on 
the school plant and program 


of our future social order 


of such a tax system will necessarily be to cause 
a large growth of little business at the expense 
of big business. A school building program for 
a social order of this type will be affected by the 
tendency to decentralization. More schools will 
be needed in rural areas, and the good roads de- 
velopment will permit larger schools and greater 
freedom of location within any particular region. 

In contrast to the present tendency of the pop- 
ulation to move out of the cities and also out of 
the rural areas into the metropolitan suburban 
ring, one may expect the suburban ring to expand 
again into the country. While submarginal farms 
are being abandoned to forest, the better farming 
areas will be aided by the government through its 
power to tax the people of the more wealthy states 
and to spend the money where it is most needed. 
This policy is considered unfair by Mr. Hearst, 
but like many policies which Mr. Hearst opposes, 
it is necessary to the preservation of our social 
system. The effect of public money in the agri- 
cultural areas ought to be to improve the produc- 
tive power of the people, and to keep in the area 
that small but essential group of intellectual lead- 
ers that makes the difference between progress 
and disintegration. The school system needs to 
be planned so as to ensure these desirable results. 

The effect of recent technological changes on 
the nature of the social system will be profound. 
Factory labor, the so-called 
proletariat, is in a way to be 
partially abolished. A sim- 
ilar effect is visible on the 
farm, where new technical 
methods are drastically re- 
ducing the number of work- 
ers who can be used for any 
given scale of production. 
The main body of our people will have to be em- 
ployed in services—in providing facilities for cul- 
tural advance, health, art, recreation, all those 
activities that make up civilization. A part of 
our greatly increased productive power will be 
taken up in shortening our working time rather 
than adding to physical production. Altogether 
we shall have fewer jobs in making physical 
things and more jobs in providing services; and 
the schools will be called upon to train our chil- 
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dren for the new vocational and cultural world. 
A more fundamental change is found in the 
extreme unpredictability of industrial progress 


under conditions of high technology. New inven- 
tions may wipe out whole industries overnight 
and put others in their place—or rather in their 
stead and in some other place. History moves at 
greater speed and in a more erratic path. The 
social order cannot avoid catastrophic bumps un- 
less it has in it that saving 1 per cent of free 
minds who can see and understand, who can keep 
free of dogmatic ideologies such as those of cap- 
italism and communism, and who can give birth 
to new ideas before it is too late. Nine-tenths of 
the free minds may be crazy, but on the other 
tenth history has always depended, and now more 
than ever. The schools will need to be so organ- 
ized that they will not sterilize the genius of the 
race. 

The new conditions of high technology and cul- 
tural advance will call for an expansion of the 
school program. The three R’s are no longer 
enough. Large numbers of children will need to 
be trained to take their places in the service occu- 
pations, some as designing artists and many more 
as technicians and skilled workers. All children 





who have the capacity will need to be taught to 
appreciate and to enjoy the larger opportunities 
for health, recreation and culture, for if the peo- 
ple will not spend their incomes for services they 
will not have any incomes. Above all, the most 
intelligent 10 per cent will need to be encouraged 
to think and to discuss, so that they can digest 
the thought of the intellectual leaders and can 
wisely control the destiny of the nation. 

The new age, if it can be successfully estab- 
lished, will be marked by centralized national 
power over big business and by a heavy decentral- 
ization of little business. The new technology 
will reduce the opportunity for factory and farm 
drudgery and will shift labor into the service 
fields. The speed and unpredictability of eco- 
nomic and social change will go on increasing. 
For such an age we need large schools, in which 
the children may have a varied and rich training 
and in which adults may continually renew their 
intellectual life. The age will call for high tech- 
nical specialization without loss of adaptability, 
for free thinking, fast moving, keen and flexible 
minds. The schools, their buildings, their pro- 
grams and their teachers are going to have to 
develop if they hope to keep up with the demands. 





Tell It to the Board 


By GEORGE A. PERSELL 


HE importance of keeping the board of education and 

the public informed of what the schools are attempting 
to do can hardly be overestimated. Dissatisfaction with 
the schools and complaints over taxes come about largely 
because the public does not understand what objectives the 
schools have set up and what methods they are employing 
to teach the established goals. 

Last fall about the time the schools opened, a board 
member told the superintendent that he often felt at a 
disadvantage when questions regarding school operation 
came up for discussion. He said that this was particularly 
true with regard to the special departments that had been 
added to the curriculum since he was a boy in school. 

An idea flashed into the mind of the superintendent. 
He said, “Would you like to have me arrange a series of 
short, informative talks by representatives of the various 
special departments of the schools to be given at the begin- 
ning of each board meeting? If other members of the 
board feel as you do, perhaps they would welcome informa- 
tion concerning the aims and operation of the special 
departments of the school system.” 

The member liked the idea, and a canvass of the other 
board members showed that they, too, favored the plan. 

The first talk was given by the chief attendance officer, 
who explained the importance of regular attendance be- 
cause of its effect not alone on school work but also on the 
public money apportioned to the city by the state. The 
financial importance of regular attendance was brought 
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home to board members when they realized that every day 
of absence costs the city approximately fifty-four cents. 

Then followed, in order, talks by the head of the physi- 
cal training department, the school physician and the 
chairman of the athletic council. 

Later in the school year the teacher of speech correction 
brought a group of her pupils to the meeting and gave a 
demonstration of her work among pupils having speech 
defects. 

One of the dental hygienists told at another meeting 
what is being done for children’s teeth in the schools. A 
school nurse explained the work of her department in 
schools and in homes, and the head of the home economics 
department convinced everyone who heard her of the im- 
portance of home-making for the good of present and 
coming generations. 

Other helpful talks were given by the director of manual 
arts, the supervising dentist, the teacher of the sight-sav- 
ing class and the head librarian. A red letter night 
occurred when the caretaker of the school park came to 
the meeting and explained how the tract of fifty-four acres 
of woodland belonging to the school is supervised and what 
a wonderful place it is for the children and parents of the 
city to enjoy themselves under wholesome conditions. 

Representatives of the press were present at all these 
meetings and gave liberal space in the columns of the daily 
papers to many of these talks. All in all, the talks were an 
effective piece of publicity. 
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New Problems in Elementary Education 





ROBLEMS in education, 
Pie events in history, are 

not definable in time and 
space. They are not new in the 
sense of having been announced 
last week. They are new only in that they are 
still developing, that they are still not solved or 
superseded, and that schools are experimenting 
with them for practical purposes. In that sense 
the problems which follow are new problems. 


I — Need for Reorganization 


As elementary schools become smaller they 
need to be reorganized. Since 1890 elementary 
school pupils have been increasing at a practically 
constant rate of 13 or 14 per cent each decade. 
Our statistical report for elementary schools has 
shown more elementary children in school each 
two-year period until 1930-1932. But in 1932 the 
line started down, not much to be sure, but for 
the first time since statistics have been collected 
for schools throughout the United States, the 
kindergarten and first four grades had smaller 
enrollments than those of two years before —a 
significant trend. 

As we think this over we are somewhat 
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stunned. We have been used to 
having more children in school 
every year, and hence more 
teachers, more and bigger 
buildings, larger budgets, big- 
ger playgrounds, more principals and _ super- 
visors, larger departments of elementary educa- 
tion in schools of education. Of course we are 
not exactly running out of children right away— 
not with 21,000,000 children still enrolled in the 
public elementary schools—but with a decreasing 
birth rate since 1924, with a reduction in the 
number of immigrant families, with increased 
costs of bringing up children, it becomes evident 
that the elementary school enrollments will con- 
tinue to decrease for some years, and will prob- 
ably then become relatively fixed. It looks as 
though elementary schools are at last going to 
give some attention to the sore spots in our basic 
education unit. 

Seventh and eighth grades are among the sore 
spots. The more or less definite conviction that 
these top grades of elementary schools were not 
justifying their existence in real value to boys 
and girls led some years ago to the creation of a 
new unit in the schools, the junior high school. 
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Its popularity was given support by the report of 
the Commission on Length of Elementary Educa- 
tion in 1927, which stated the conclusion that the 
elementary curriculum is generally completed at 
the end of the sixth grade in school systems of 
all types. Logically, if this were true, something 
else was needed for seventh and eighth grades, 
because even in 1927 there was no point in cut- 
ting out two years of school life and graduating 
children at fifteen or sixteen. 


Curriculum Dependent on Buildings 


Junior high schools promised the enriched cur- 
riculum which the old seventh and eighth grades 
did not afford, and they grew rapidly in cities in 
which elementary school buildings were crowded 
and some relief had to be found. But throughout 
the country as a whole, most seventh and eighth 
grade children are still in elementary school units. 
For these children the curriculum remains prac- 
tically unchanged. Even in junior high schools, 
though there have been much-needed changes, 
many seventh and eighth grade courses were not 
changed materially by moving them across the 
street into new junior high buildings. 

What a seventh or eighth grade boy or gir] will 
study in most of our city schools today depends 
upon how far along the building program has 
progressed. This dependence upon a building 
change for a curriculum revision further compli- 
cates the situation now that the top floors of 
many elementary buildings are beginning to show 
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empty rooms and the lack of space no longer justi- 
fies sending twelve and thirteen-year-olds out of 
their own school neighborhoods. 

All this sketches out a series of administrative 
problems in utilizing present elementary school 
building space, and in actually making the changes 
in seventh and eighth grade curriculums for all 
schools—urban and rural—which gave impetus to 
the demand for the new school unit. Since the 
seventh and eighth grades are the finishing school 
for many children, since we have at least the 
broad outlines of the curriculum changes neces- 
sary for seventh and eighth grade groups, and 
if we believe in making school experience a con- 
tinuous experience instead of cutting it up into 
units which offer more frequent exits, we shall 
find a large amount of housecleaning to be done 
in the upper grades of our present elementary 
school. 


Another Sore Administrative Problem 


Further, as the pressure of huge numbers in 
elementary schools somewhat abates, another sore 
administrative problem on which to put our con- 
centrated attention is that of securing regular, 
successful progress through school for every 
child. When we get out from under our philo- 
sophical statements and look a few cold facts in 
the eye, we find that in the lower grades especially 
so many children are failing that we must doubt 
the adaptation of the school program to the needs 
of every pupil. In Virginia, for example, in 1933, 
25 per cent of the first 
grade children failed, 13 
per cent of the second 
grade, and 13 per cent 
of the third grade. For 
the whole country, from 
20 to 25 per cent of the 
pupils fail every year in 
the first or second term 
of their school expe- 
rience. 

Many cures for this 
situation are being 


Group activity has suc- 
ceeded individual com- 
petition. This Cincin- 
nati third grade class 
is engaged in making 
Christmas candles for 
the whole school. 
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tried. Some school systems appear to have solved 
the difficulties by providing kindergarten or equiv- 
alent training for every child. Many persons be- 
lieve, and there are some studies to show, that 
more regular progress results from kindergarten 
attendance. If this is true, it may appropriately 
be asked why the kindergarten 
type of training should not be 
incorporated as the initial step 
or grade 1 in every elementary 
school. 

These are only two trouble- 
some or unfinished spots in our 
elementary school organization, 
but they serve to show ways in 
which schools need to reorgan- 
ize as they become smaller. 


II — Cooperation 


Elementary education should 
reflect our increased confidence 
in the effectiveness of coopera- 
tion. This point is forcefully 
developed in the report of the 
Commission on the Social 
Studies appointed by the Amer- 
ican Historical Association. We 
may not agree, but as citizens 
we cannot fail to recognize the 
increased emphasis in local, 
state and national affairs on the 
willingness and ability of the 
individual to cooperate for the 
good of the whole group. This 
is assuredly not a new idea to 
teachers, but its faithful pur- 
suit in the management of the 
classroom shows many oppor- 
tunities for the development of 
group purposes, activities and 
prides in place of individual, 
competitive ones. 

To take an example familiar 
to us all, do you recall the 
booklets we used to make at 
school, and, I fear, used to have 
our pupils make? We made 
them for geography, for his- 
tory, for nature study, for 
arithmetic; we made them of 
all sizes and shapes, and always 
with much snipping of pic- 
tures from every possible source. When we fin- 
ished China we each made a booklet about China, 
sometimes with the same outline, but always with 


1American Historical Association, Conclusions and Recommendations, 
Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, New-York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 
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much secrecy as to content, and when they were 
done and pinned up above the blackboard, forty 
or more booklets on China frescoed the walls until 
we were ready for Russia or something else. 

But those days are happily gone, and in place 
of the rows of duplicates we are likely to find a 





The sixth grade studies the Middle Ages. Some of the results of 
their reference work is shown in this Cincinnati schoolroom. 
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class book of source materials, or an annotated 
bibliography of best readings selected by the class, 
or a huge picture book with running comments, 
or a well documented report of the whole subject 
which becomes a valuable legacy to the next class. 
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It is unnecessary to detail the values besides 
informational values which come with this sort of 
group activity. If competitive activities decrease 
and cooperative ones increase, there will follow as 
a natural consequence less competitive grading 
and better techniques for self-checking. Teachers 
are the real pioneers who can in their own elemen- 
tary schools keep finding more and better ways of 
getting group action. They are the ones who will 
show whether the schools can reflect our increased 
confidence in the effectiveness of cooperation. 


III — The School’s Function 


Social conditions and social conscience are 
rapidly changing. The decision as to how much 
new material, possibly controversial, shall be in- 
cluded in the courses of study and at what levels 
of the pupils’ maturity are questions requiring 
both specialized knowledge in the various fields 
and considerable calm judgment. 

It is not so simple a question as it sounds. Some 
say there is a central core of subject matter for 
which elementary schools are responsible and that 
they should be comparatively free from trouble- 
some current problems. Others say that what- 
ever national progress we make will be made by 
and with school direction. One point of view is 
stated by the Committee on the Social-Economic 
Situation and the New Education appointed by 
the Department of Superintendence. This is its 
wording of the problem: 

“In order to inaugurate as quickly and as demo- 
cratically as possible the era of social control over 
our economic, social and political structures, a 
vast effort must be made to educate the American 
people. . . . The schools all along the line but par- 
ticularly the secondary and higher institutions 
must reconstruct their curriculums to give proper 
emphasis to: (1) the understanding of the un- 
stable economic base of our contemporary civiliza- 
tion, and (2) creating desire and determination 
to redesign the system to achieve the material and 
spiritual benefits which await our cooperative 
conquest.” 

In other words, it is the function of the school 
to create unrest and dissatisfaction with what is 
and to develop a determination to change the 
present situation. 

But there are other organized groups that 
strongly oppose such a procedure. At the meet- 
ing of the National Education Association in 
Washington a representative of the American 
Legion stated this opposition. He said, “In the 
last few years there has grown up a movement 
in which too many of our teachers are creating 
ideas in the schoolroom for what is called a new 
social order. The American Legion is opposed to 
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that movement. We say that it is not the mission 
of the teacher to lead the child into believing we 
should have a new social order but that it is his 
mission to educate the child so that it can take its 
proper place in whatever social order exists when 
it comes to maturity.” 

The conflict in opinion here is evident. Upon 
the choice that is made between these points of 
view depend not only the selection of the subject 
matter but the methods and activities to be fol- 
lowed in classrooms. Other similar problems 
emphasize the need we now feel for reexamining 
and restating the functions of the elementary 
school for our own guidance in curriculum-making 
as well as for community understanding of the 
school’s program. 


IV — Curriculum Expansion 


The elementary school curriculum cannot con- 
tinue to expand lengthwise; it must begin to 
weave crosswise. Our curriculum has grown tre- 
mendously in the number of subjects included. 

This recognition of new and valuable fields of 
subject matter ordinarily leads first to the de- 
velopment of a separate course for each field. A 
later step often emphasizes the interplay of this 
new subject with other subjects and there is a 
tendency to combine subjects. 

But this grouping of subjects goes further than 
simply combining two or more separate subjects 
into one course with appropriate division of time 
in the program. Sometimes it results in the 
elimination of the two separate fields of subject 
matter and the formation of an entirely new 
course of content chosen from the old, as has 
been done in some of the social science courses. 
In other cases it results in the elimination of a 
separate subject course and the development of 
plans for having a certain type of emphasis or 
value written into other related courses. 

This interweaving process in the elementary 
curriculum is bound to continue. The result that 
we shall see in a few years’ time is a reduction in 
the number of fields or subjects in the program. 
A less visible result will be that several sets of 
values that used to be separate subjects will have 
been woven through many other fields of study. 

This discussion enumerates only a few problems 
of the elementary school and hints at others: 
What grades or ages should be in elementary 
schools? What reorganization is needed in lower 
grades? What sort of marks do we need? 

These few current difficulties will serve to show 
that the bottom layer of the educational structure 
is not finished and frosted. It must change con- 
siderably in form and content and texture in the 
next few years. 
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Providing an Adequate 


Economic Education 


It is up to the school to fit 
the average man to direct his 
own economic affairs with a 
fair amount of intelligence 


By ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 


the dissemination of knowledge as the basis 
for right conduct, through the equipment of 
the individual with a background of facts with 
which to combat prejudice, and through the de- 
velopment within him of proper attitudes and 
ideals that will cause him to make his choices and 
decisions not only for his own interests but also 
with due regard for the common good. 
Something must be done to reconstruct the 
shattered ideals and to straighten the warped at- 
titudes of the millions of our youth, as well as 
adults, who have borne the brunt of this catas- 
trophe. But even more important than these 
remedial measures is a positive program of pre- 
vention. Both those of the present and those of 
oncoming generations must be better trained to 
manage their own personal economic affairs so 
that they can meet more successfully the periods 
of stress and strain that probably will continue to 
come periodically. Even if society succeeds in 
eliminating these vast disturbances of our eco- 
nomic scheme, some individuals will have to meet 
those crises that follow in the wake of ignorance. 
The problem of providing an adequate economic 
education to fit the average man to direct with 
reasonable intelligence his own economic affairs 
is at least a three-sided one. First, there is the 
question of what shall constitute the curriculum. 
The answer is complicated because in this type of 
education facts and knowledge are not the only 
essentials; habits of conduct, critical judgment, 
right attitudes and ideals are equally important. 


Must Run Through Whole Curriculum 


[ tie assem in any field is reduced through 


In the second place, a functional curriculum 
makes more complex the problem of method and 
necessitates the integration of the various steps 
in the educative process with the actual life ex- 
periences of the learner. And, third, in order 
that the program may be effective, teachers must 
be trained in both content and method. 

Economic education, like health education, civic 
education, esthetic and moral education, and 
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proper training in one’s language, is not a matter 
of a semester or a year but must run through a 
considerable proportion of the elementary and 
secondary school curriculum. Separate courses 
in economics need not be taught in each of the 
several grades, but there is need for economic 
education in some form beginning with the kin- 
dergarten. This is both necessary and feasible. 

It is necessary because economic habits, values, 
concepts and opinions, like health habits and be- 
liefs, do not wait for a particular school grade or 
level of maturity. In short, economic education 
will take place in these early years whether or 
not we provide it. It is feasible because modern 
education, particularly in the elementary school, 
has set up an activity program and has so related 
this program to life experiences that it is a proper 
medium for a continuous program of economic 
as well as other education. 


Should Not Be an Isolated Course 


The feasibility and desirability of this program 
of economic education may be illustrated by the 
change that has occurred in another general field 
of instruction, health education. A course or two 
in physiology in the elementary grades, and per- 
haps a course in biology in the high school consti- 
tuted the usual health education available to 
pupils until recent times. Today, health education 
begins in the kindergarten, not as a subject but as 
an integral part of all phases of the school pro- 
gram and throughout all grades. Moreover, the 
major objective is to acquaint the pupil with 
health concepts, establish proper health habits, 
and so to relate them to his daily experiences that 
he will gain a practical health consciousness. 

Thus, in contrast with political economy with 
its emphasis on structure and organization, eco- 
nomic education, like health education, should 
seek to give the individual a practical working 
philosophy in matters of economy, individual and 
social. In short, economic education should be a 
program for the development of the economic in- 
dividual, just as schools now attempt not by iso- 
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lated courses, but by cunsciously directed activity 
programs to awaken and develop the civic, the 
esthetic, the social and the moral individual. 

Objection has been raised that economics can- 
not be taught in the kindergarten or in the ele- 
mentary grades. In fact, it has been asserted 
that the subject cannot be taught in the high 
school, and not a few college professors maintain 
that a semester’s or year’s work in political econ- 
omy on the college level is practically a waste of 
time. This is probably true. It appears evident 
that international finance cannot be taught in the 
first grade, that is, not the international finance 
of classical economics. But certain elements of 
barter and the development of exchange between 
the different peoples of the earth can be taught in 
the lower grades. Elementary concepts of waste, 
saving, production as the result of labor, efficiency 
and cooperation may be developed here. 


Developing a Functioning Program 


This program for developing the balanced and 
intelligent economic individual is in many respects 
broader than the subject of political economy or 
classical economics. While in the elementary and 
secondary schools it would not extend to the tech- 
nical and theoretical phases of taxation, finance, 
production, distribution and the like, in the larger 
social and economic setting it would embrace all 
of these and many other fields insofar as they im- 
pinge upon the life of the individual and can be 
made to seem functional and realistic to him. 

The second phase of this whole problem of de- 
veloping a functioning program of economic edu- 
cation is largely one of method of instructional 
procedure. In many cities activity programs are 
being initiated and developed in which life experi- 
ences are being brought into the classroom. These 
life activity or experience programs are being 
used as vehicles to develop the many-sided indi- 
vidual and to give him a grasp of the fundamental 
processes. But little emphasis has been placed 
upon developing the economic individual. 

Teachers are conscious of safety, health, social, 
and civic concepts and values, and these concepts 
are associated with a variety of activities and sub- 
jects in all the grades. But teachers are not gen- 
erally aware of economic concepts, meanings and 
values, nor equipped with the necessary back- 
ground of knowledge. It is not essential that the 
average teacher be a professional economist. 
However, he should have a grasp of simple and 
elementary economic knowledge comparable to his 
command over the fields of social, civic, health and 
esthetic education. Therefore, the problem is not 
to bring life activities and work units into the 
classroom. Progress has been made in that re- 
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spect; it is rather to see that these activity pro- 
grams and units of instruction do not continue to 
neglect the economic phases. 

The task is particularly difficult since with rare 
exceptions the only type of economic education 


available to teachers is classical economics. Our 
universities and colleges offer courses in econom- 
ics for teachers, but these courses do not differ 
greatly from those designed to prepare the pro- 
fessional economist. Thus the teacher of econom- 
ics trained in the university or liberal arts col- 
lege is prepared to teach classical economics in 
the high school. Teachers’ colleges and other 
teacher-training institutions offer few courses in 
economics, and these, too, are largely courses in 
traditional economics. Thus the elementary 
teacher is even less prepared to teach in this field 
than is the secondary teacher. 

But in those school systems of the country in 
which teachers are at work preparing units of 
instruction there must be encouraged the inclu- 
sion of economic materials or the preparation of 
units centering about economic matters. Teach- 
ers need not be professional economists to do 
this, but they must be thoroughly familiar with 
the objectives and educational outcomes set for 
economic education. 


This Neglect Must End 


It may be true, as some claim, that life has 
become too complex for the average man and that 
he cannot be expected to participate effectively 
in the solution of the involved and perplexing 
problems of this modern society with its scientific 
setting. We have no real evidence that this is so. 
This average citizen may not generally be able to 
make the technical contribution of the specialist 
in a particular field but possibly he can acquire 
a sufficient background of knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the special field to understand and ap- 
praise critically the effects of proposed courses of 
procedure. At least, we have found this to be 
true in many phases of human endeavor and we 
shall not know whether it can be applied to eco- 
nomics until we have tried. Our democracy is 
founded on the theory that this can be a govern- 
ment continuously of and by the people, as well 
as for the people. 

Our educational system, which has been respon- 
sible for the development of this complicated age 
of science and the attempt to interpret it to the 
common man so that he may not be crushed by it, 
cannot longer consistently neglect so to educate 
this man that he may be able to exercise intelli- 
gence in dealing with those economic problems 
about which he can do something as an individual 
and as a responsible member of society. 
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A Parent Iries to Keep Up 


By ELMER S. HOLBECK 


teacher association. I am told that such a 

membership makes me one of 1,500,000 per- 
sons organized nationally to promote the welfare 
of my child. More than 20,000 clubs or associa- 
tions, as they are called, represent this huge 
enterprise. 

As I scan the literature which explains this tre- 
mendous organization, I note that I, as well as 
teachers, parents and citizens, am officially re- 
corded as a member of the largest organization 
in this country. 

Naturally a feeling of pride surges within me. 
A spirit of responsibility arouses my enthusiasm 
to accept the call to go forward with this group 
to assist the school in creating better conditions 
for society, better children, and consequently bet- 
ter and more understanding parents and teachers. 

As I seriously take up my task I am reminded 
that our association is indispensable, a necessary 
adjunct to our community. That in spite of a 
somewhat indifferent school leadership, fearful 
that the schools will be inundated with a flood of 
criticism and jealous of their professional func- 
tion, 7 must go on encouraging the organization 
of parent-teacher associations, attending meet- 
ings and entertainments, serving on committees, 
raising money, establishing scholarships, assist- 
ing in community relief, helping in a score of 
diffuse activities too numerous to mention. My 
love of children, my sense of duty to my city and 
country, I am told, must stir me to action which 
should eventuate in the realization of a dozen or 
more objectives set up by the local and national 
organization. 


| AM a parent and a member of a parent- 


Are Aims Being Carried Out Locally? 


I must confess I am somewhat puzzled. I admit 
that the schools need, more today than ever, the 
cooperation of all the forces at work in our social 
order. It is not difficult for me to see their 
obvious educative effects. I admit, too, that the 
parent-teacher association, in spite of obvious 
weaknesses, has become a national, state and local 
enterprise with which the schools must reckon. 
Moreover, it is not difficult for me to comprehend 


1Analysis of Activities and Potentialities for Achievement of the 
Parent-Teacher Association, Elmer S. Holbeck. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. 
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the potentialities of an association which, in spite 
of its confused aims and purposes and the evasive, 
discouraged attitude of educators, has been a pow- 
erful factor in nearly every community. 

In looking over a book on the parent-teacher 
association, I note the great number of activities 
that are sponsored by the national organization, 
or National Congress as it is called. World peace, 
narcotic education, safety education, thrift, health 
program, illiteracy, relief, citizenship, better mo- 
tion pictures, social hygiene are named as possible 
activities that might engage the attention of the 
local association. In visiting association after 
association, I note that other activities just as 
general and indefinite appear on the yearly pro- 
gram. It occurs to me that the aims are one thing 
and activities another. Many associations have 
lofty ideals but when it comes to putting the activ- 
ities into action, the associations are not carrying 
out their aims as energetically as they might. 


What Is Real Work of P.-T. A.? 


As a parent I am somewhat puzzled concerning 
the real work of this organization. I wonder if 
the parent-teacher association is steering a true 
course and if it knows where it is headed. I have 
faith, but I need knowledge and enlightenment as 
to its true purposes and functions. It seems to 
have tremendous possibilities but I want to know 
what work the association should do and how it 
should be done. I want to go to leaders in parent- 
teacher association work, educators and lay peo- 
ple, and say, “I am interested in seeing that my 
child gets a high type of education in our schools 
and community.” I would even go further. I 
would say that, realizing that my child must live 
in a community, I wish the best possible benefit 
for all the children of that community. 

“You have good organization, you have inter- 
est, you have a tremendous following,” I would 
say. “You even have good ideas. It is time now 
for those ideas to be crystallized in effective action 
for child welfare and parent education. Clear up 
this confusion of purposes, define and delimit your 
problems, study the need of your local parent- 
teacher association, and unify your program of 
activities. 

“Convince me of the soundness of your philos- 
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ophy, show me the wisdom of your procedure. 
Tell me straight from the shoulder in everyday 
language why you have selected certain aims to 
work for. 

“Tell me, also, why and how you have se- 
lected the activities for your yearly program. 
Above all, emphasize the relationship that should 
exist between the parent-teacher association and 
the school and how both should join hands in 
building up a better world for children and conse- 





quently better children. Explain to me over and 
over again that all your plans and your activities 
are prompted by a real faith and a genuine inter- 
est in the welfare of children. 

“If you desire your association to do a real job, 
if you want me to support it, work for it and lead 
it to a higher place of prestige in our social 
groups, then I must definitely know your pro- 
gram. It is important that we both see clearly the 
true functions of this huge organization of ours.” 





Principal Facts 


By G. W. BANNERMAN 


ECONDARY school principals, superintend- 

ents of schools, school board members and 

others frequently desire information regard- 
ing the status of high school principals. 

Wisconsin secondary school principals occupy 
an important place in the educational life of the 
state. Ninety-seven per cent of these administra- 
tors are men and only three per cent are women. 
Only a third of the principals were promoted to the 
principalship from local teaching positions. Teach- 
ers seeking such promotion can expect their ad- 
vancement to come chiefly from school systems 
other than the one in which they teach. 

While the teaching experience of Wisconsin high 
school principals shows a median of only 3.4 years, 
25 per cent of the principals had no teaching expe- 
rience before assuming the principalship. Mathe- 
matics, science and social sciences were the sub- 
jects most frequently taught by the principals 
before their promotion. The median number of 
years spent in the principalship is 9, while the 
median total educational experience is 12.6 years. 
Tenure for all is 5.8 years. 


Half of Them Under Thirty-Five 


Fifty per cent of the Wisconsin high school prin- 
cipals are less than thirty-five years of age, and 
75 per cent received their first principalship before 
they had reached thirty years of age. The younger 
principals are found in the smaller communities. 

Wisconsin high school principals have a median 
of 4.7 years’ training above the high school level. 
Seventy-four per cent hold the bachelor’s degree, 
26 per cent hold no degree, 24.1 per cent hold the 
master’s and one principal holds the doctor’s de- 
gree. Forty-two per cent of the city principals and 
~ Phe study reported here was made with the cooperation of J. F. 
Waddell and S. M. Thomas, Wisconsin state high school inspectors, and 
Dr. W. C. Reavis, University of Chicago. This article covers only a 


part of the investigation, which includes a study of 86.9 per cent of the 
476 public secondary school principals in Wisconsin. 


28.5 per cent of the junior high school principals 
hold the master’s degree. The University of Wis- 
consin has provided undergraduate training for 
28.7 per cent, the state normal schools for 36.5 per 
cent, Wisconsin private colleges for 13.1 per cent 
and out-of-state institutions for 21.7 per cent. The 
University of Wisconsin ranks first for graduate 
work, the University of Chicago is second, the 
University of Minnesota is third and the Univer- 
sity of lowa fourth. 

The six professional courses taken most fre- 
quently by high school principals are: school ad- 
ministration and supervision, high school admin- 
istration, tests and measurements, curriculum 
problems, supervision and statistics. 


Median Salary Is $2,525 


Wisconsin secondary school principals receive 
a median salary of $2,525. The median salary for 
city principals is $3,661, for district principals, 
$2,282, for union principals, $2,288, and for junior 
high school principals, $3,633. The median salary 
of high school principals in Wisconsin increases 
with total training. The median salary paid high 
school principals with no degree is $2,126, for those 
holding the bachelor’s degree, $2,540, for those 
with the master’s, $3,337, and for the principal 
holding the doctor’s degree, $3,900. 

A reasonable amount of the principal’s time is 
available for administrative purposes, the median 
time being 2 1/3 hours a day out of a median school 
day of 6.2 hours. The junior and city high school 
principals have the lightest teaching load with 
approximately one period a day. The district and 
union principals have the heaviest teaching load 
with 3.4 and 4.2 periods, respectively. 

There is ample evidence to show that Wisconsin 
secondary principals are moving forward in pro- 
fessional training and school organization. 
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Fourteen Years of Free Texts 


By FRANK A. JENSEN 


OLLOWING out 
F the provisions of a 

permissive law in 
Illinois on adopting free 
textbooks in school dis- 
tricts, the voters of the 
city of Rockford ap- 
proved the plan to fur- 
nish free textbooks to 
all public school pupils 
in grades one to twelve 
inclusive in January, 
1921. This project was 
sponsored by the locai 
labor union, and with 
the cooperation of the 
local school officials 
there was set up an ef- 
fective citywide infor- 
mation campaign. 

Table I indicates 
that it cost $49,096.16, or 5.8 per cent of the 
budget, to introduce the plan of free textbooks 
into the twelve grades of the Rockford city 
schools, or $5.14 per pupil on the basis of the 
average number belonging. 

During the first four or five years, a small per- 
centage of the parents insisted on buying the 
books for their children. Each year the number 
decreased until now there are practically no calls 
for the purchase of school books. Fourteen years’ 
experience in Rockford with free textbooks for 
all the children from the kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade of the senior high school has re- 
sulted in universal approval of the scheme by the 
patrons, teachers and pupils alike. 

Textbooks in Rockford are not formally adopted 
for a period of years, as was the custom under the 
plan in which the pupils furnished their own 
books, but instead they are purchased to be used 
until they wear out. This makes the change of 


them. 
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Twelve years’ supply of free textbooks, with a senior 
looking down on them and a first grader looking up at 


The textbook cost to parents would be $82.50. 


textbooks flexible. Our 
present list of up-to- 
date textbooks now in 
use indicates what an 
experience of fourteen 
years on this plan will 
accomplish. We do not 
have to wait until an 
adoption date expires, 
and our present book 
list does not include 
titles of antiquated 
texts. During a five- 
year period the follow- 
ing basal textbooks 
were changed in the ele- 
mentary schools: arith- 
metic, health, language, 
geography and spelling. 
This would have been 
impossible if the pupils 
had been forced to buy their own books. 

Our set-up of free textbook administration has 
resulted in supplying more textbooks for each 
child than could be expected if the children were 
forced to purchase their own books. Our high 
school pupils instead of being limited to one his- 
tory text have at least six on which to base their 
consideration of that subject. 

Our schools start with a whole day session on 
the first day of school, which is largely due to the 
fact that we have textbooks on hand to issue to 
pupils on the first day. When pupils furnished 
their own books, it was necessary to issue book 
lists the first day and then the children went to 
the bookstores and purchased their books. This 
plan resulted in many pupils being without books 
for days, and often weeks, owing to the exhaustion 
of the bookstore’s stock, their inability to pur- 
chase at that time, or sheer neglect on the part of 
the pupil. If a day’s school has any value in dol- 
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lars and cents, you can credit the free textbook 
account with that amount when considering the 
cost of the two methods of furnishing educational 
ssupplies. Our pay roll for one day is $4,300. Par- 
ents moving to Rockford always express keen 
satisfaction when told that they will not have to 
buy textbooks for their children. 

The two boys shown in the picture on this page 
represent what happens when pupils are promoted 
from our 6A elementary school to the 7B junior 
high school. These boys, who are twins, are each 
receiving the following list of textbooks on enter- 
ing the 7B grade in the junior high school: 


Literature ieeneaae eae 
English . .75 
Mathematies....... .60 
Geography . ~ 
| | Se eae ; 36 
Manual Arts........ .24 
Music... $5.33 


ce owen .66 

The expenditure for that family for the two 
boys would be $10.66 if pupils furnished their own 
books. Of course, that is the list price; these 
books are purchased by the board of education at 
a 25 per cent discount, or $8. 

During the last four or five years on account of 
the depression, it would have been necessary for 

















TaBLeE I—IniTIAL Cost or INTRODUCTION OF 
FREE TEXTBOOKS 





High School 
Elementary} School System 
(1-8) (9-12) (1-12) 





$49,096.16 
9,541 
$5.14 


$14,932.59 
1,863 
$8.01 


$34, 163.57 
7,678 
$4.44 


Actual expenditure. . . 
Number belonging. . 
Cost per pupil... 











TaB.Le II—Per Cent or Bupcet Usep ror TEXTBOOKS 

















Per Cent 
Cost of Cost of for 

Operation Textbooks Textbooks 
1924-25  |$1,000,658.39| $14,246.10 | $0.014 
1925-26 1,019,827.17 | 11,045.41 .010 
1926-27 1,033, 170.83 9,177.21 .008 
1927-28 1,166,154.29 16,319.94 .014 
1928-29 1,107,304.24 12,472.81 O11 
1929-30 | 1,253,937.94| 15,682.58 012 
1930-31 1,324,884.58 14,188.28 O11 
1931-32 1,204,239.20 7,457.67 .006 
1932-33 1,013, 167.61 9,717.19 .009 
1933-34 1,018,959.39 | 11,836.43 .O11 





the board of education to purchase books for indi- 
gent pupils and that cost would have been no small 
amount. The present scheme of furnishing text- 
books is more democratic and has been most effec- 


The Simpson twins enter junior high. The books required 
on the first day would have cost their parents $10.66. 
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Taste III—Per Capita Cost or Free TeExTBooks 
Elementary Junior H. 8. | Senior H. 8. | School System 
(1-6) | (7-8-9) (10-11-12) | (1-12) 

Per Per Per Per 

Pup. Pup. Pup. Pup. 

Cost A. D. A.| Cost Cost A. D. A.| Cost Cost A.D.41 Coal Cost A. D.A.| Cost 

1924-25 | $5,989.40] 7,443 |$0.80 |] $4,768.84] 990 |$4.81 |] $3,487.86] 1,973 |$1.77 |1$14,246.10] 10,406 |$1.37 
1925-26 2,932.38} 6,855 .43 4,820.64] 2,063 | 2.34 3,292.39] 2,014 | 2.39 || 11,045.41] 10,932 | 1.01 
1926-27 3,589.73] 6,999] .51 || 1,484.51] 1,870] .79 || 4,102.97/ 2,558 | 1.60 || 9,177.21] 11,427] .80 
1927-28 6,458.06] 7,343 | .88 || 5,081.35] 3,166 | 1.60 || 4,780.53] 1,895 | 2.52 || 16,319.94] 12,414 | 1.31 
1928-29 7,078.43| 7,661 | .92 || 2,239.58] 3,093] .72 || 3,154.80] 1,818 | 1.73 || 12,472.81] 12,572] .99 
1929-30 8,500.20 8,225 | 1.03 1,740.39 3,250 . 54 5,441.99 2,030 | 2.68 15,682.58} 13,505 | 1.16 
1930-31 4,524.19] 8046] .56 || 4,435.44] 3,223 | 1.38 || 5,228.65] 2,286 | 2.28 || 14,188.28] 13,555 | 1.04 
1931-32 1,890.74 7,889 .24 1,936.27} 3,155 .61 3,630.66] 2,508 | 1.44 7,457.67) 13,552 55 
1932-33 1,260.90] 7,679] .16 || 2,710.55] 3,205] .84 || 5,745.741 2,743 | 2.10 || 9,717.19] 13,627| .71 
1933-34 2,431.12} 6,937 oo 4,518.13] 3,230 | 1.40 4,887.18] 2,731 | 1.79 jj 11,836.43} 12,898 . 92 
































tive in operating our schools during these trying 
years of the depression. 

The cost of textbooks in terms of the operating 
costs for Rockford is indicated in Table II covering 
a period of ten years. 

This table reads that for the school year 1924- 
25, the cost of textbooks was 1.4 per cent of the 
operating cost of the school system. 

The amount expended during the school years 
1931-32 and 1932-33 indicates that the schools 
were operating on a limited budget. 

The cost of textbooks over a ten-year period 
for the several departments of the school system 
on the basis of average daily attendance is indi- 
cated in Table III. 

This table reads that for the school year 1924- 
25, the cost per pupil on the basis of average daily 
attendance in elementary schools was $0.80, in the 
junior high school $4.81, in the senior high school 
$1.77, and for the school system $1.37. The high 
per capita cost for junior high school was caused 
by organizing a new junior high school that year. 
This table as well as Table II indicates that we 
were operating with a limited budget during the 
school years of 1931-32 and 1932-33. 

The picture of the stack of books represents the 
books furnished by the board of education in a 
twelve-year course costing $82.50, with a senior 


boy looking down at them and a first grade girl 
looking up at them. 

Fourteen years’ experience in Rockford with 
the free textbook system warrants the following 
conclusions: 

1. It promotes efficiency in school organization 
by having all pupils supplied the first day. There 
is no delay or waiting for pupils to get their books. 

2. It eliminates indigent pupils so far as text- 
books are concerned, and makes for democracy 
among pupils. 

3. Children have more books for each subject 
than would be possible if pupils purchased their 
own books. 

4. Pupils, teachers and parents are for the plan. 

5. It saves money for two reasons: (a) books 
are used until worn out, and (b) the school can 
buy textbooks at a 25 per cent discount off list 
price. The pupil must pay the list price at the 
bookstore. 

6. Term adoptions of textbooks are not neces- 
sary and it is possible to keep the textbook list up 
to date. 

7. In the fourteen years there has been no in- 
crease of contagion among the pupils as a result 
of textbooks being used in common. 

8. The plan allows for flexibility in changing 
textbooks. 





Is State Textbook Selection Wise? 


All states have laws affecting the selection and use of 
textbooks. Twenty-five states now have laws providing for 
state selection and statewide uniformity of texts. In some 
of these states exceptions are made for certain cities. 

Ward W. Keesecker, specialist in school legislation of 
the federal Office of Education, has recently made a study 
of legislation concerning free textbooks. He finds that in 
twenty-five states either the state board of education or an 
especially created textbook commission does the selecting. 

Of the many reasons advanced in behalf of state uni- 
formity of textbooks the one that carries the greatest 
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weight is the one involving the question of cost, Mr. 
Keesecker points out. A second reason is it tends to secure 
for all districts or units equally good books, on the theory 
that the wider experience of a state commission will bring 
a wiser selection than that of a local school board. It also 
simplifies the development of a state course of study and 
avoids the necessity for the purchase of new books when 
families move from one district to another. 

Disadvantages include the following: too much respon- 
sibility in the hands of a few persons, and books suitable 
in one community may not be suitable in another. An in- 
dustrial community will need books somewhat different 
from those used in an agricultural district. 
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States Make Changes in School 


states are forty-eight laboratories of govern- 

mental experimentation. In these days of stir- 
ring social change the statement is particularly 
apt, and the legislatures of 1935 have contributed 
their quota of new advances in the field of educa- 
tional administration as a major problem of gov- 
ernment. The organization of the state depart- 
ment of education, the organization of the local 
school units, the relations between the state de- 
partment and local districts, and the relations of 
various fiscal authorities to both, all have been 
subjects of greater or lesser change in several 
states. 


| HAS been sagely said that the American 


Organization of the State Department 


Rhode Island and Utah have effected important 
reorganizations of their state departments of edu- 
cation.* 

In Rhode Island both the state board of educa- 
tion and the office of the commissioner of educa- 
tion have been abolished, and the department is 
now headed by a director of education appointed 
by the governor and senate, and removable by the 
governor at pleasure. He exercises the functions 
formerly vested in the state board of education. 
The legislation permits the formation of three 
divisions in the department, only one of which has 
as yet been set up. This is the office of the chief of 
promotion and supervision, whose incumbent exer- 
cises substantially all the powers formerly vested 
in the commissioner of education. He is appointed 
by the director of education and removable by him. 

All educational work for the blind is consoli- 
dated in the department of education and the state 
school for the deaf is placed under the control of 
the director of education, assisted by an advisory 
board for that purpose. 

The board of managers of the state college has 
been abolished, and the state college at Kingston 
and the college of education at Providence are 
nominally attached to the department of educa- 
tion, but are governed by a new state board of 
regents consisting of ten members, five of whom 
are state officers ex officiis— the governor, the 
lieutenant-governor, the chief justice, the director 
of education, and the director of the budget. The 





1For early information regarding these changes I am indebted to 
Dr. Charles Carroll, director of promotion and supervision in the Rhode 
Island Department of Education, and Dr. Leroy E. Cowles, dean of the 
Lower Division of the University of Utah. 
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remaining five members are appointed by the gov- 
ernor. Two of these must be residents, respec- 
tively, of the two congressional districts. Two 
must be alumni of the state college and one an 
alumnus of the college of education. The three 
alumni members are chosen from lists submitted 
to the governor by the alumni associations. 

The state’s administrative relations to free pub- 
lic libraries are transferred to the secretary of 
state, who is also in charge of the state library. 

It will be seen at a glance that many features 
of the Rhode Island reorganization are not such as 
are generally recommended by students of educa- 
tional administration. For example, it is generally 
thought that the quasi-legislative and quasi-judi- 
cial functions of the head of a department of edu- 
cation are better exercised by a lay board than by 
a single director. Furthermore, though consoli- 
dation of control of separate institutions is re- 
garded with favor, a governing board of which 
half the members are ex oOfficiis is frowned upon 
for many reasons. Let time tell whether the 
Rhode Island scheme works well under the condi- 
tions in that state. 


Unique Change in Utah 


Utah has reconstituted the state board of edu- 
cation and set up a distinctive method of selecting 
its members. Formerly the board consisted of six 
members appointed by the governor and three 
members ex officiis —the superintendent of public 
instruction, the president of the university and 
the president of the agricultural college. The new 
board is composed of nine elected members, one 
being chosen in each of the seven judicial districts 
except the district including Salt Lake City, in 
which three will be chosen. All members will be 
elected by conventions composed of the members 
of all local boards of education within their respec- 
tive judicial districts. Full terms will be for seven 
years. 

Utah has also enacted a joint resolution to sub- 
mit at the next general election an amendment to 
the constitution making the superintendent of 
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public instruction appointive by the board of edu- 
cation instead of elective by popular vote, as at 
present. This is undoubtedly a forward step. If 
this amendment is adopted, Utah will have a most 
interesting scheme of state educational control — 
members of local boards of education electing the 
state board, which will appoint the state superin- 
tendent. 

A somewhat similar proposal for a constitu- 
tional amendment has been enacted in New Mex- 
ico, to give the state board of education power to 
appoint the state superintendent, determine the 
length of his term and fix his salary within the 
limits of the legislative appropriation. 


Scope of the Department of Education 


In most states there are many purely educa- 
tional activities of the state which are performed 
through scattered agencies having no organic rela- 
tion with the state department of education. The 
thought that the numerous educational enterprises 
of the state should be connected in an organized 
system with control centered in the department of 
education is receiving recognition. For example, 
in a few states the state librarian has been made 
an appointee of the chief state school officer, and 
both the state library and the library extension 
service have been made divisions in the depart- 
ment of education, where they are appropriate. 

A similar tendency has manifested itself with 
regard to the control of the numerous state insti- 
tutiohs for the special education of defectives and 
delinquents. This tendency is exemplified by a 
1935 act of the Tennesseee legislature, transfer- 
ring the control of the state school for the blind, 
the Tennessee industrial school and the state 
school for the deaf, to the state board of educa- 
tion. The Tennessee Commission for the Blind is 
also made a division of the department of educa- 
tion. Hitherto all of the above named agencies 
were under the supervision of the department of 
institutions, grouped with the penal and charitable 
agencies of the state. The transfer evidences rec- 
ognition of the fact that their functions are educa- 
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tional, and that insofar as is practicable, all state 
educational agencies should be attached to the 
department of education. 

County superintendents in Oregon, hitherto 
elected on regular party ballots, will henceforth be 
nominated and elected without party designation. 
In Utah a change has been made in the manner of 
election of boards of education of consolidated 
county districts. Hitherto the five members have 
been elected for four-year terms, three being 
chosen at one biennial election and two at the next 
biennial election. This permitted a complete re- 
versal of policies of the board whenever a local 
controversy resulted in the election of three new 
members opposed to the current policies. Under 
the new plan the terms will be for five years, one 
member being chosen each year. Each district is 
divided into five precincts, each of which will elect 
one member of the board every five years. 


Organization of Local Districts 


Gradually statutory changes are being enacted 
to discourage or prohibit the continuance of ar- 
chaic small local districts which were suitable to 
the age of the stagecoach and the covered wagon 
but which cannot survive the age of the motor bus. 

Each county in Ore,on has a school district 
boundary board, with authority to establish, 
change, divide or abolish local districts within the 
county. New statutes provide that no new district 
shall be formed with fewer than twenty pupils of 
school age, and that any existing district must be 
abolished whenever the number of children of 
school age falls below six. Furthermore, appeals 
from decisions of the district boundary boards 
may no longer be taken to the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction. The airing of neighbor- 
hood disputes at the state capital was found to be 
unduly expensive for all parties concerned, and 
consequently has been abolished. 

A new Iowa statute prohibits the establishment 
of any new school district territorially smaller 
than four square miles and prohibits the reduction 
of any existing district below this size. As noted 
in our discussion of new school finance legislation 
in The NATION’S ScHOOLS for August, 1935, there 
is a marked tendency to give the chief state school 
officer large power to hasten the consolidation of 
small districts by withholding state aid from those 
that fail to meet educational standards set by the 
state department of education in pursuance of law. 
This places the subject of consolidation under flex- 
ible administrative control as distinguished from 
rigid statutory compulsion and is probably a wise 
arrangement, provided the administrative discre- 
tion is exercised vigilantly but with careful regard 
to local needs. 
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In this visible census file in 
Denver appears the name of 
every child under twenty-one 
in the city. The continuing 
census is a year-round job. 


MALL Peter starts to 
S school. At six, one is big 

enough for “projects,” 
but not quite old enough for 
the mysterious enrollment card. 
But mother is there, and with 
the aid of the teacher, the card 
is filled out. Peter’s name. The 
year of his birth. His father’s 
name. His mother’s. More and 
more questions. 

“What a lot of red tape!” ex- 
claims Peter’s mother to the 
next-door neighbor. “And on 
the back of the card, you must 
list names of other children in the home. And 
they had Suzanna listed last year. Why again?” 

Red tape? Perhaps. For Peter’s card does go 
through a series of experiences. First, to the 
school office. Eventually it finds its way to the 
Denver School Administration Building where it 
becomes one of the 63,584 enrollment cards made 
out during the year. From this card, a cumulative 
census record will be begun for Peter, a card that 
will stay in the school administration files until he 
is twenty-one, and upon which his movements 
from grade to grade, or school to school, will be 
traced as the years go on. A card that, with its 
fellows, answers questions: 

How many persons between the ages of six and 
twenty-one lived in Denver March 1, 1935? June 
1, 1935? 

What is the rate of population growth in the 
newest subdivision ? 

What proportion of children of high school age 
are actually enrolled in the public high schools? 

What block in the city is most densely populated 
with children? 

The answers will be based on up-to-the-minute 
data secured by a continuously functioning census 
organization rather than by the inaccurate compi- 
lations of the annual house-to-house canvass. 
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A Day-by-Day Census 


By A. HELEN ANDERSON 


A time may come, perhaps, when a school census 
will be an unnecessary procedure. That will be 
after the American city has gone the way of cer- 
tain municipalities of continental Europe where 
every stranger within their gates is reported to 
civil authorities before twenty-four hours have 
elapsed. 

Wouldn’t such a system of cataloguing simplify 
things here in America not only from the point of 
view of the city fathers with their crime problem, 
but from that of the schools with their laws that 
every Betty and Bobby between the ages of this 
and that be enrolled in school? Why not an or- 
derly chronological record of each of us in his 
hegira from bassinet to cemetery lot? 

“You’re asking me?” says the weary census 
worker, just returned to the office after an all-day 
search for one José Garcia, rumored as a new ar- 
rival from the beet fields, who, with all the other 
Garcias, should be counted. Be it known that 
Garcia is to the Mexican district as Cohen is to 
Manhattan; Johnson, to Minneapolis; or Smith, to 
Main Street. 

Why wasn’t José Garcia catalogued and pigeon- 
holed at birth, and made a part of a permanent 
city record? 

For one thing, we don’t “stay put” in these 
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cities of our American continent. Easy enough to 
keep track of Hans Schmeldt in Friestadt where 
his father and grandfather and great grandfather 
go back, in the records of the town hall, to volumes 
that are moldy with age. 

Not so easy, in the American scene, where the 
nomadic Garcias come and go, and where even the 
Smith family is always on the lookout for greener 
pastures. From the day the Pilgrim Fathers 
moved in, every day has been moving day in this 
country. 

How shall we keep track of the children? Here 
in Colorado, every child between eight and sixteen 
must be in school, unless he has completed the 
eighth grade, when he may leave at fourteen. A 
school census must be kept of all persons between 
the ages of six and twenty-one. Children under 
sixteen may not work, except by special dispensa- 
tion. 

Until 1921 the census was taken once a year 
by a house-to-house method. The census worker 
knocked or rang the door bell. Names and ages 
were taken. The census-taker returned names and 
numbers to a central office. Computations were 
made. Totals listed. Strange, wasn’t it, that a 
city well over 250,000, as Denver was in 1920, 
should show so small a number of persons between 
six and twenty-one? The authorities had hoped 
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a a” Mrs. Quintero, newcomer from 
eer ee a beet town, was deliberately 
lying? That her Manual, aged 
ten, and Trinidad, aged twelve, 
were still out in the beet dis- 
ee trict, even though harvest time 
cuseansoiapenmaininesiid was past. The Quinteros would 
F need extra money with winter 
coming. As for Mrs. Golightly’s 
story, was not her Jimmie 
better off to run errands for the new drugstore 
with its shiny soda fountain than to sit in a school- 
room under that fat Miss Jones — the one with 
the green eyes? What did she know? Why should 
Mrs. Golightly be telling this snooping person at 
the door about Jimmie? Was it any of her busi- 
ness? It was not. 

Mrs. Schmactenberg argued similarly. Should 
her fine big Otto, fifteen he would be next birth- 
day, waste his time in school when he could keep 
that eight-dollar-a-week job at the corner deli- 
catessen? School! It was all nonsense! What 
education did Uncle Johann in St. Louis have? 
Uncle Johann, who had made a quarter million! 

Then, out in other sections of the city, names 
would disappear or fail to come to light. Perhaps 
the Jones family had moved from the 1700 block 
on Williams to the 500 block south on Pearl, the 
day before the Williams Street census-taker ar- 
rived at the 1700’s and the day after the Pearl 
Street census-taker had finished the 500 block. 
The Jones family was lost for a year so far as the 
school census was concerned. True, the little 
Joneses might show up at school. That meant 
nothing. They weren’t in the count, and the school 
district was “out” so far as proceeds from the 
state were concerned. Such was the hit-or-miss 
system of school census-taking prior to 1921. 
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To this inaccurate type of enumeration school 
authorities in that year brought a thorough reno- 
vating. 

A continuing day-by-day census, as a year- 
round job, was suggested as a substitute for the 
annual spasmodic house-to-house listing. 

What would be the cost to the taxpayer? The 
figures sounded prohibitive. “But,” the superin- 
tendent of schools pointed out to the board of 
education, “it is my opinion that a sufficient num- 
ber of additional names will result in the school 
census to offset the expense. The state school 
funds are distributed on the basis of the school 
census, not on that of school membership.” 

He was right. Twelve thousand new names were 
unearthed by the end of the first year, a sufficient 
number to cover the cost of the entire department. 
The Denver school census of 1933-34 shows nearly 
80,000 persons between six and twenty-one in a 
city of approximately 300,000. About 15,000 of 
these would not have been counted under the old 
house-to-house system, which prior to 1921 caused 
the school district an annual loss of approximately 
18 per cent of its share of state school funds. 


Has Had Thirteen Years’ Trial 


How was an accurate count made possible? In 
general, by scrapping the obsolete system of a 
yearly census and placing the work of census- 
taking on a year-round basis. After thirteen 
years, the system has been reduced to simple de- 
tails, which work. 

An enrollment card is made out for each child 
who comes to school. On the back of this is space 
for the names of brothers and sisters or of other 
children in the home between the ages of six and 
twenty-one. 

For each child enrolled in school, a permanent 
card, or card for a cumulative census record, is 
made out in the office of the department of census 
and attendance. Names of brothers and sisters on 
the enrollment cards are inspected. If any one of 
these fails to appear on another enrollment card 
or among the cumulative record cards, investiga- 
tion is made. 

The next year, when enrollment cards are again 
made out, the permanent cards become a check. 
Changes of address, of grade, of school will be 
made on the card as the years go on. In the event 
of death, removal from the city, or arrival at the 
age of twenty-one, the card will be removed from 
these continuing files and placed in separate inac- 
tive files. 

All children between six and twenty-one are not 
in school, particularly if they are older than six- 
teen. But in or out of school, they are a part of 
the Denver school census. To effect a complete 
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inventory, forms and techniques have been devel- 
oped to cover all places where young people of 
school census age could possibly be accounted for. 
Hence all industries, stores and factories are sup- 
plied with forms upon which they are asked to list 
employees under twenty-one. These institutions 
are asked, too, to supply lists of applicants for 
positions. Moving lists of families leaving Denver 
or coming here to live are checked with storage 
and transfer companies. Thus addresses are ob- 
tained; and house calls can be made. Transfer and 
drop-out forms are used in each school as a means 
of keeping track of families moving from one part 
of the city to another or leaving the city. Death 
notices are scanned daily. Contact with the va- 
rious charity organizations of the city are main- 
tained, and frequently names of families appearing 
via the route of the broken-down Ford are re- 
corded. Such treks do not appear on the records 
of freight, express or transfer offices. 

State and city institutions — orphanages, re- 
formatories, industrial schools, and detention 
homes — submit lists of inmates under twenty- 
one. The juvenile court reports its cases, and re- 
cruiting offices of the United States Army and 
Navy report their enlistments. The census for 
private and parochial schools is handled by the 
census department of the public schools. Here, 
splendid cooperation simplifies the task. 

A clerical staff of five is needed to maintain the 
system. The eight field workers in charge of social 
service work in the schools cooperate with the one 
census worker who is employed on a permanent 
basis. From the field workers she obtains much 
aid, particularly in running down elusive cases, 
which is one of her tasks. Even under the present 
system, children may seem to disappear, if only 
temporarily. 


How Children Are Traced 


Here is the name of Dick Stewart, on permanent 
record at various schools in the city for four 
years, missing from the enrollment cards in the 
fall of 1933. Dead? Not according to the death 
notices. Left the city? No, the school transferred- 
to-other-cities lists do not show such a record. 
Dick Stewart is somewhere. The census worker 
discovers that Dick Stewart of Moore School has 
shown up as Dick Morgan at Teller School. Ex- 
planation? Mother, a widow, marries one Mr. 
Morgan. ‘‘And you know, it will be less embarras- 
sing all around for Dick to go by Mr. Morgan’s 
name.” 

The experienced census worker, having seen the 
mother, knows that if the new husband fails to 
succeed “in a big way,” Dick Morgan may be Dick 
Stewart again before the year is out. 
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A nonattendance report is 
kept of each child throughout 
his school career. On the in- 
ner fold of this sheet are 
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the name of a religious group 
whose tenets demand the adoption of a common laws. The young Schmactenbergs and Golightlys, 
surname. For one or two years, the sect made a__ the Quinteros and Figliolinos may “hide out”’ suc- 
host of new converts. No use trying to enroll cessfully once a year; but they cannot evade a 
these children under their former names. A court year-round program which penetrates delicatessen 
decision has given these families the right to sail and drug stores, beet fields and truck gardens. 
where’er they will, under the name of Jehovah. Third, perhaps the most accurate census record 
Then the Sanchez family — Mexican. Fairview _ in the state is maintained; and, as such, it is in- 
School records show them to be missing. Have _ valuable to city, state and federal officials. 
they gone off, as these families so frequently do, A fourth value is the maintenance of cross-ref- 
to some other beet-sugar district in the state? erence card catalogues which make it possible for 
Not at all. The principal of Bryant-Webster School school authorities to determine accurately centers 
has all the little Sanchez’ back, but this year they of density in school population, changing birth 
appear under the name of Valdez. Why not? Was_ rates, tendencies toward shifting of population 
not the mamacita’s maiden name Valdez, before from one part of the city to another, and the 
she married Papa Sanchez? An ordinary thing it actual significance to the schools of the develop- 
is, among these people, to take the mother’s ment of new population areas in the city. Upon 
maiden name. such accurate information, school building needs 
To straighten out these tangles and others, such can be accurately anticipated and prepared for. 
as those involving the formality of birth or bap- Inaccurate information has ceased to be an obsta- 
tismal records, the good padre at the mission often cle upon which the educational toe may stumble. 
comes to the rescue. In other cases, the field work- 
ers aid with information. Whatever the source of 
aid, the missing are always accounted for. A school official with this storehouse of infor- 
Year in and year out the checking goes on. mation need not, before a chamber of commerce, 
Of what use is it all? Though a system of con- a parent-teacher meeting, or a citizens’ commit- 
tinuing census may have paid for itself in former tee, resort to vague generalizations. “It looks as 
years through increased revenues, the depression jf we might have to build a new school in such 
has now practically wiped out state school funds. and such a section.” “We’ll need new teachers 
There is no more money to be distributed on the next year.” 
basis of school census. With a system of continuing census he can tell 
you exactly how many children live in each block 
Why Keep It Upt of the city and at what rate various sections are 
The financial argument gone, what values can growing. His estimates of building and equipment 
be listed to justify the continuing this service? needs and of additions to personnel will be predi- 
First, a continuing census is really a child-ac- cated upon actual knowledge. His information will 
counting system. It gives to the human side of be as scientific as that of the public utilities which 
the school system that order which budgets and maintain departments for the study of future 
accurate accounting give to the financial part of locations of wires, pipe lines, cables or road beds. 
school administration. His house is in order. Ready, at any time for the 
Second, a continuing census provides the means _ citizens’ committee, for the newspaper reporter 
for enforcing school attendance and child labor or for the ubiquitous questionnaire. 


A Storehouse of Information 
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IN SPITE of a decided advance in public respect for teachers in many 
localities, Professor Fred Weltz of the University of North Dakota 
describes, in a pitiably true survey in Phi Beta Kappa’s magazine, the 
American Scholar, a continuance of contempt of your fellow workers. 
It is especially prevalent and harder to bear in smaller towns. 


We CAN’T count on outsiders to promote a change to respect and 
honor for what is really a great profession. We insiders have to honor 
our fellows more and be more respecting ourselves. 


B ruck DoNALDSON writes in the Michigan Alumnus an article that 
will illustrate what I am praying you will do. He gives an apprecia- 
tion of the painter Gari Melchers. “His love of his work makes a joy 
of it that shines out of every canvas.” I have seen school people go 
stale from lack of this love and joy. They have made the mistake of 
thinking it would come on them from outside. I do not know anyone 
who can, without hindrance, do as he likes; but every one can like 
what he has to do. He can say as he tackles every unloved task, “I’m 
liking this, I’m liking this.” The mind experts say that this self- 
kidding puts you at length into liking what you say you like. 


| am telling you something that I know for a fact. By this method I 
got to liking the meetings of the Chicago school board. 


Aso, in an investigation I made personally, long ago, of the work 
of William Lattimer, George Shutts, Abraham Flexner, Ida Mulranan, 
Helen Louise Cohen, George Carman, Anna Cordts, and Eleanor 
Nightingale, teachers distributed all the way from elementary school 
to college, who had one characteristic in common, to wit, that none 
of their pupils failed even when a superintendent, a principal or 
regents set the examinations, I found this: each of these teachers 
made it a point to like every person committed to his charge. 


Do YOU remember an old Bible text, Solomon’s praise of diligence? 
“Seest thou a man diligent in his business? He shall stand before 
kings.” I used to think “diligent’’ meant only “busy,” “industrious,” 
“assiduous,” “attentive.” It means all that but more. It derives 
directly from Latin “diligens,” meaning “loving dearly.” The Bible 
text continues saying that the man who dearly loves his business 
won’t be envying mean people. Do you see the whole point? These 
folk — teachers and pupils —are your business. If you love them 
dearly the mean ones among them grow less and less mean. It is by 
a law of human nature. A whole great religion has been built on it. 


AFFECTION for a staff of workers puts great power into the director’s 
plans. If he has no scheme, no campaign or professional know-how, 
affection is likely to make him a lovable old granny. The man who 
thinks “love is enough” hasn’t been married long. 
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Three views of Pomona Col- 
lege are shown. In the cross 
campus scene above, one looks 
toward Old Baldy, Mt. San 
Antonio, in the distance. The 


composition is in foliage 


masses and line alone. The 
upright trees to the right are 
one of the eucalypti, with 
California live oaks to their 
right. Orange trees and Car- 
olina cherries show in the 
left foreground. In the patio 
scene to the left, a somewhat 
tropical effect is obtained 
with the planting in close as- 
sociation with the buildings. 
On the opposite page Italian 
cypresses frame the court. 
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By RALPH D. CORNELL 


landscape or decorative values 
are matters of first and last im- 
portance, since school grounds are 
planted primarily to achieve decora- 
tive effects. It is true that plants 
must be selected with thought for 
their hardiness under the environ- 
mental conditions to be imposed 
upon them, but the planting will be 
an entire failure from all other 
standpoints if it is considered from 
the horticultural angle only. 
Landscape architecture is a fine 
art. All the rules that apply to any composition or 
problem in art creation, whether it is painting, 
sculpture, architecture or garden design, apply 


I ANY institutional planting the 


Climatic and soil conditions assume 
major importance 1n school planting. 
Each section of the country, therefore, 
presents 1ts own individual problems. 
In this article, Mr. Cornell discusses 
istitutional landscapmeg along the 
Western Coast with special emphasis 
on Califorma. Similar studies will 
be presented of other regions show- 
ing the types of plants and shrubs 
that are best adapted to school use 
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Decorative Settings for Pacific 











equally to the selection and placing of plants for 
the beautification of institutional grounds. The 
arrangement of trees and shrubs should be studied 
first with consideration for their general composi- 
tion in relation to the buildings and ground plans 
and with thought for their mass values, colors, tex- 
tures and general habits of growth. Such values 
may be thought of abstractly with no particular 
consideration for the specific plant varieties until 
the entire planting picture has been visualized. 
With this picture definitely in mind such indi- 
vidual plants may then be sought as will produce 
exactly the effects that have been conceived in the 
imagination of the designer. 

The best landscapist knows that plant varieties 
should be subordinated to the general design and 
should be selected only as they may contribute to 
the general landscape composition. 

Different grounds and different areas within 
any campus also demand differences in planting 
treatment. What would be good planting in a 
naturalistic portion of the grounds might be en- 












































































tirely inappropriate to intimate association 
with buildings, courts and patios. 

Most institutional grounds are dominated by 
buildings and athletic fields, by the very nature 
of their size and occupation. 
It is necessary to recognize 
this fact at once if one is to 
achieve successful planting. 
In a greater degree than in 
most other types of land- 
scape design, trees and 
shrubs become subservient 
to this dominance of archi- 


Restraint is the keynote of 
the planting shown above. 
The photo shows the entrance 
to the administration hall of 
Claremont Colleges. A Sedum 
dendroideum is in the pot; 
Italian cypress is at the left, 
and English ivy serves as a 
ground cover. At the right is 
an undisturbed portion of 
the Pomona College campus. 


tectural mass, and they function more nearly 
as mere decoration to the general plan and pat- 
tern than in most other forms of planting com- 
position. This fact supplies definite reason why 
the plant materials should be studied for their 
landscape values, first of all, and their horticul- 
tural adaptability only as a means to an end, even 
though successful planting must be thrifty. 

Soil and climatic conditions of the Western 
Coast are so vastly different from those generally 
encountered east of the Rockies, or even east of 
the Sierra Nevada, that they require a totally 
different list of plants than any that might be con- 
sidered for landscape effects in other sections of 
the United States. This fact is true beyond the 
comprehension of one who may have no knowl- 
edge of conditions in the extreme West. 

Besides these geographical segregations, local 
differences in climatic environment are so marked, 
even along the Pacific Coast, that it is impossible 
to consider plant materials for this entire region 
as a whole. For example, the coastal plains of 
Southern California are definitely subtropical in 
climate and form congenial surroundings for 
many tender plants that require growing condi- 
tions closely akin to those of the true tropics. 
But journey inland from the shore, even so short 
a distance as a hundred or sometimes fifty miles, 
and intervening mountains will isolate the inner 
valleys from coast influences of temperature and 
rainfall to such extent that an entirely different 
list of plants may be called upon to fill the needs 
of the plantsman. Lower humidity together with 
greater extremes of summer heat and winter cold 
cause this difference. Another local factor may 
be the soil condition, which sometimes ranges 
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within very short distances from pure sand to 
adobe almost as dense and heavy as asphaltum, or 
from acidity to alkalinity. These differences affect 
plant growth tremendously. 

Again, one learns that planting plans for South- 
ern California should be handled entirely differ- 
ently from those for Central or Northern Cali- 
fornia. The San Francisco Bay region and 
territory north generally have higher rainfall, 
greater average humidity and cooler summers 
than does the area about Los Angeles. These 
factors greatly influence plant life and varieties 
that will thrive under local conditions. 

As one reaches the California-Oregon boundary 
and travels northward he encounters still differ- 
ent conditions of climate that involve, as one pro- 
ceeds, definite increases in rainfall and marked 
lowering of winter temperatures. Here, as in 
California, there is also a marked contrast be- 
tween the temperatures and general climatic con- 
ditions of the coast and those of the inland regions 
that are separated from the sea by mountains of 
greater or less height. These definite geographic 
changes within short distances so affect vegeta- 
tion that one may not consider planting problems 
for the entire Western Coast as he would, say, for 
a group of Middle-Western states or even for New 
England which provides, within its limits, a con- 
siderable degree of variation in the growing con- 
ditions for plants. 

Within the brief space allotted for this article, 
therefore, it seems best to attempt no discussion 
of trees and shrubs for the regions of the Pacific 
Northwest, in Oregon and Washington, but rather 
to limit considerations to plant materials for Cali- 
fornia. Even within the state of California it 
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will be impossible to go into great sectional dis- 
tinctions or to consider plants suitable for spe- 
cial regions such as the inland valleys and 
desert districts that contrast with the coast. 

Bearing these facts in 
mind it still is true that, 
within certain limits, there 
are plants that have a wide 
range of adaptability and can 
adjust themselves to widely 
variant conditions of tem- 
perature, humidity and soil 
with a readiness that makes 


The planting at the left sug- 
gests the spring garden with 
deciduous, flowering plants 
and open, delicate foliage 
etched against the plain mass 
of wall surfaces. Above is a 
native California sycamore, 
which sparkles with the pure 
brilliance of the white birch. 
This clump in a canyon de- 
picts the sycamore’s charm. 
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them satisfactory for planting over rather large 
areas. Specific plants named herein will, for 
the most part, be those which have proved their 
worth through years of use and which gener- 
ally have a high degree of adaptability to con- 
ditions. They will stand both heat and cold, 
humidity and arid atmosphere and a certain 
degree of alkalinity of soil. They are not too par- 
ticular about irrigation or soil moisture and will 
endure moderately dry conditions as well as a soil 
that may sometimes be overcharged with water. 
All such conditions are relative, however, and one 
can learn only through experience the degree of 
abuse that a plant will stand and still come up 
smiling. 

On our Western Coast where it is possible to 
grow such countless numbers of plant varieties, 
one always meets the temptation to acquire a 
plant museum and “stuff” the list with as many 
different species as it is possible to secure. Cali- 
fornia alone has some 3,000 species of native 
plants besides another 2,000 subspecies or varietal 
types that botanists have segregated from the 
major plant species. Add to this possible 5,000 
varieties of natives the other countless numbers 
of exotic or introduced plants that are grown and 
disseminated by nurserymen and one immediately 
is impressed with the impossibility of giving them 
even casual consideration in a brief article, and 
also with the fact that only an infinitesimal num- 
ber of the available total could be used on a single 
campus, under any circumstances. It therefore 
behooves one to choose wisely. It is astonishing 
how absurdly difficult it usually is to select the 
one best tree or the one best shrub to fill a given 
need on a planned campus. 


Live Oak and Sycamore Lead 


However, California has two outstanding native 
trees that, in my opinion, top the entire list of 
indigenous and exotic trees for their general 
landscape value and adaptability. These two are 
the coast live oak (Quercus agrifolia) and the 
California sycamore (Platanus racemosa). There 
is no tree adapted to greater all around use and 
a wider range of conditions than this broad- 
leaved, evergreen oak. Beautiful in form and 
texture, rich in color, with a foliage that clings 
for twelve months of the year, the live oak is 
resistant to heat and cold, aridity and abundant 
rainfall and fits into either natural or created 
landscape with ease. It is one of our best street 


trees and serves with equal grace as a specimen 
or in masses. 

The California sycamore is distinctive among 
sycamores and, in my opinion, is the most beau- 
tiful variety of plane tree to occur anywhere. It 








grows to large proportions with a structural char- 
acter and picturesqueness of form that mark it 


at once. It not only is deciduous as to foliage but 
sheds its old bark each spring, leaving a trunk 
almost as white and striking as that of an Eastern 
birch. It, too, serves well as a street tree, which 
is the most severe test to which a plant can be 
put, and also forms delightful specimens or 
clumps of definite landscape value. 

Other native trees of general worth would in- 
clude a number of oaks, both deciduous and ever- 
green, such as the golden cup oak (Quercus 
chrysolepis), Engelmann’s oak (Q. engelmanni), 
the blue oak (Q. Douglasii) and the black oak (Q. 
Kelloggii). The California bay or laurel (Umbel- 
lularia californica) will endure an extremely wide 
range of soil and climate and is a lovely evergreen 
tree. Our California black walnut (Juglans cali- 
fornica) vies with the Eastern walnut where it is 
at its best in the northern part of the state. The 
native maples and buckeyes grow over a wide 
range and are beautiful, as are the pines from 
both our coastal and mountain belts, the incense 
cedar, the Douglas fir and many other of the nar- 
row-leaved evergreens. 


Exotic Trees for School Planting 


To an Easterner an evergreen is usually a 
conifer; but on the West Coast the distinction is 
made between narrow-leaved evergreens (coni- 
fers) and broad-leaved evergreens, since so many 
of our Western plants retain foliage the year 
around. Some of the finest exotic trees of ever- 
green habits are the Moreton Bay fig (Ficus 
macrophylla) and a slightly hardier Australian 
brother (Ficus rubiginosa). Both of these are 
so-called rubber trees, grow to enormous propor- 
tions and thrive only in warmer sections of the 
state. Besides these, Australia has also con- 
tributed numerous species of eucalyptus trees that 
have grown to dominate the landscape in many 
sections and form one of our most valuable groups 
of tree immigrants. They are generally hardy 
and provide species to fill almost any landscape 
need. Other exotic broad-leaved evergreens 
worth considering would be the cape chestnut, or 
Calodendron, the camphor tree, the carob, the 
Southern magnolia, the Spanish cork oak, some 
of the Sterculias or bottle trees, the evergreen 
elm and the faithful old pepper tree known as 
Schinus molle. 

A list of generally valuable deciduous trees, 
from abroad, might include several elms such as 
the American, the corkbark, the Huntingdon and 
dwarf Asiatic; also such outstanding species as 
the Ginkgo, Southern sweet gum, tulip tree, 
oriental plane and the Spanish chestnut. These 
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will all thrive under widely varying conditions 
and mature into splendid tree specimens of long 
life. These lists cannot be complete even in 
small degree, yet will suggest general types of 
plant materials that are both available and satis- 
factory over major portions of the state. 

To attempt a list of shrubs is even more difficult 
than to select the best trees, since there is such a 
countless variety of the shrubby types of plants 
that have been introduced to the horticulture of 
our West Coast. The native species comprise an 
enormous list, and yet there are relatively few of 
them that adapt themselves happily and grace- 
fully to the artificial conditions and intimate asso- 
ciations of garden uses. 

A few outstanding California shrubs that are 
adjustable to garden environments would include 
two of the sumach family. The lemonade berry 
(Rhus integrifolia) and the red mahogany (R. 
ovata) both have rich, evergreen foliage and good 
habits of growth and will thrive under average 
garden conditions. Two other natives with 
glossy, dark green foliage are the mountain 
cherry (Prunus ilicifolia) and the Catalina cherry 
(P. integrifolia), both of which endure cultivation 
and are highly amenable to pruning or even 
shearing. The toyon, or Christmas berry 
(Heteromeles arbutifolia), has good foliage and 
provides California with her one native, scarlet- 
berried plant during the holiday season. It can 
be grown in garden associations. Other plants 
might include the cascara or coffee berry, some 
of the barberries, the manzanitas, the tree poppy 
and some varieties of Ceanothus, or wild lilac; 
the last is not well fitted to general planting. 

By far the greatest number of cultivated shrubs 
have come from other lands in the four corners 
of the world. No one genus offers greater prob- 


able value to the planter than do the Pittospo- 
rums, which generally contribute generously to 
planting lists. Of these P. tobira is probably the 
most common and generally the most satisfactory. 
If one were allowed but one shrub with which to 
work, it might well be Pittosporum tobira with 
its compact habit of growth, rich, green foliage 
and fragrant, creamy-white flowers. P. undu- 
latum is a close second in general adaptability, 
though inclined to attain the proportions of a 
small tree. 

The group that includes the Cotoneasters and 
Pyracanthas is hardy and easily grown and, for 
that reason, is much abused and often inappro- 
priately used. But it has true value and provides 
a cascade of snow-white flowers in spring and a 
profusion of colored berries in summer and fall. 
The strawberry tree (Arbutus Unedo), the 
Chinese photinia (Photinia serrulata), the differ- 
ent species of Raphiolepis or Yeddo hawthorn, 
the Abelias, some of the Buddleias, the elegant 
Camellias, boxwoods, barberries, jasmine, frag- 
rant Daphnes, Diosma, Erica or heath, Eugenias, 
Euonymus, Chinese holly, both Portugal and 
English laurel, some of the privets, Roman myrtle, 
Leptospermum, the oleander, in its place, and 
others all thrive under widely differing conditions 
and can be counted upon for true service. They 
can be grown in most of the California districts 
not subjected to severe or prolonged freezing. 

School planting, however, is far more than a 
horticultural problem. It is not enough to know 
the plants and under what conditions they will 
thrive. The planting problem of institutional 
grounds is one the proper solution of which de- 
mands that the fine art of design and composition 
should lead the way and combine with it the prac- 
tical art of horticulture. 
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To Clean Silverware 


A practical method of cleaning silverware used in the 
school cafeteria is given by a company handling institu- 
tional silverware. Instructions are as follows: 

To each gallon of hot water, use one teaspoonful of tri- 
sodium phosphate. Immerse the silver in this solution and 
allow it to remain for four or five minutes. Trisodium 
phosphate removes all greases and exposes the cleaned 
surface of the silver to the action of the polish. 

Apply the polish immediately, using a soft damp sponge. 
Dip the sponge into the polish and rub it briskly on the 
article. Let the polish dry and then rub it off with a soft 
cloth, using a brisk motion. Immerse the silverware in hot 
water and then dry it thoroughly. 

To remove tarnish, put an aluminum or zinc plate in 
the bottom of the vessel. In addition to the trisodium phos- 
phate, add an equal amount of baking soda to the boiling 
water. Immerse the silverware for thirty seconds so that 
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it comes in contact with the aluminum plate. Then rinse 
and proceed to polish as described above. 





Insulating Equipment Against Noise 


No effort should be spared to insulate equipment against 
noise at the time of installation, William J. Overton, an 
engineer, points out in a recent discussion of new building 
construction. A single oversight has been known to cost as 
much as the insulation of all the equipment in a building. 

Mechanical engineers often overlook the fact that noise 
from fans, pumps, lathes and similar equipment may 
transmit noise from the machinery to the building steel. 
Hangers that rest on the building steel carrying the pipes 
may carry noise and convey it to other building steel. A 
piece of sheet lead one-eighth inch thick or other material 
installed between the building steel and the hangers will 
eliminate noise from this source, according to Mr. Overton. 
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Organizing a School Supply 


educational institution, whether it is a one- 
room school building in a country village or 
a large number of buildings in an urban com- 
munity, is an essential requirement. Those en- 
gaged in meeting this requirement perform an 
essential service. Whether this essential service 
is rendered by the superintendent of education 
himself or through some subordinate in the ad- 
ministrative set-up, or by a division of the busi- 
ness administration does not alter the situation. 
The sign language is inadequate to meet the 
demands of modern civilization and the ability to 
acquire and transmit knowledge cannot be ob- 
tained by that method. Hence, material things, 
the written or printed page, the picture and more 
recently the motion picture, the hand tool and the 
work-bench, the crayon and the chart are instru- 
ments necessary to an understanding of what is 
going on in the world today. 


p ROCURING equipment and supplies for an 


Little Literature on Subject 


Much has been written and will continue to be 
written by eminent and experienced authorities 
on manifold subjects concerning education, its 
general outlines and objectives, its administra- 
tion, professional atmosphere and diversified and 
changing curriculums, even its fads and fancies. 
Not so much has been published concerning the 
tools by the use of which educational processes 
are developed and administered. 

The problem involving the selection, purchase 
and delivery of equipment and supplies as a defi- 
nite phase of school business administration is 
closely allied to the educational program. When 
the site has been selected and the building, de- 
signed by the architect in accord with the require- 
ments of the curriculum, has been erected, the 
task of those directly concerned in its placement 
and construction has been completed. Mainte- 
nance and operation of plant, important as they 
are, provide for the convenience and comfort of 
pupil and teacher. The supply service, however, 
is a continuing process similar to that of the 
teacher and never ceases. Its flexibility enables it 
to meet whatever changing plans and programs 
the educational authorities desire to make to im- 
prove and modernize courses of study and organi- 
zation. 
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By SAMUEL GAISER 


Superintendent of Supplies, Board of Education, 
Newark, N. J. 


Regardless of the type of administrative set-up, 
whether it is the unit system with the superin- 
tendent in supreme authority under the district 
board or the multiple system with responsibility 
divided among several officials each independent 
of the other, whether it is a small rural district 
or a large city district, there should be a distinct 
and definite supply service agency even thcugh it 
may involve employment in a dual capacity. Effi- 
cient service requires this distinction. To make 
it an ally in a hit or miss fashion to some other 
administrative function, or to sidetrack the serv- 
ice as a necessary evil only to call it back when 
sorely needed is not conducive to the progress and 
welfare of the pupil. Insofar as expense is con- 
cerned, the percentage of the budget that is ap- 
propriated for supplies as compared to that for 
personnel does not justify an impairment of this 
administrative function. 

In undertaking to analyze the problems and 
practices of an efficient supply service agency, one 
must be guided largely by experience. Certain 
fundamentals in method and management are 
applicable to every school system or educational 
institution regardless of its size. 


Preparing the Supplies Budget 


Since public schools are supported through a 
system of taxation, financial control through a 
prepared and approved budget for that division 
of expenditures involving equipment and supplies 
is a vital factor. So far as is known, there is no 
legal restriction limiting the amount to be budg- 
eted by a per capita rate either as to enrollment, 
number of classes or population. Consequently, 
the school authorities are free to budget the 
amount desired for supplies subject only to ad- 
justment by the amount of the entire budget as 
fixed by the authorities responsible for assessing 
the tax. 

Several important factors enter into the prep- 
aration of a supplies and equipment budget. The 
first is that of known requirements as fixed by the 
educational program or curriculum, together with 
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Service Agency 


A plea for a distinct 
agency for supplies 


the enrollment. Assuming that no material 
changes are to be anticipated, estimates would be 
in harmony with previous expenditures. Since in 
the preceding year some unusual conditions may 
have prevailed, it would not be advisable to de- 
pend upon cost figures of that year as a basis but 
rather an average of the last three or four years 
should be used. 

As an illustration, the per capita costs on aver- 
age enrollment in some of the Newark schools 
may be examined. These figures are for all edu- 
cational supplies including textbooks, with the 
exception of school library supplies. 


1933-84 1932-383 1931-82 Average 
Senior High 7.37 4.69 7.59 6.55 
Junior High 3.88 3.92 4.73 4.18 
Elementary 2.42 2.40 3.40 2.74 


In accounting for the differences shown by 
these figures, it should be stated that the 1931-32 
rates were occasioned by a more liberal distribu- 
tion of textbooks and the prevailing higher price 
range for supplies. The 1933-34 rate for senior 
high schools would also have followed the others 
toward lower costs had it not been for the organi- 
zation and equipment of a new high school. 

The next factor of importance is that involving 
anticipated changes. This may include the open- 
ing of a new school building, a revision of the 
course of study, the addition of an activity not 
heretofore incorporated into the system or some 
other change not of a customary nature, any or 
all of which must receive consideration when 
budget estimates are being prepared. 

Another factor not to be overlooked is the pro- 
spective commodity price trend. Shall it tend 
toward a higher or lower level than that of the 
previous year? What is the situation at the time 
the budget is being prepared and what allowances 
shall be made? Since it is evident that these prices 
touched bottom in 1933, moderate increases were 
to be expected from that time forward. Many 
increases have already been effected. 

Still another factor relates to the effect the 
preceding year’s expenditures had upon the quan- 
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tity of books and supplies in the schools available 
for the succeeding year. Does the liberal supply 
of books for 1931-32 justify a lower budget for 
the next two or three years? If the previous 
year’s costs included the opening of a new school 
with its attendant extraordinary expense for 
initial equipment, surely some reduction should be 
effected by the elimination of that item from sub- 
sequent budgets. 

Still another situation entitled to consideration 
is based upon an anticipated increase in enroll- 
ment. It is well known that existing economic 
conditions have caused a substantial increase in 
high school attendance. Provision must therefore 
be made for not only the per capita allowance 
which previous experience has established as the 
average, but also for an initial installment of 
necessary apparatus and supplies for these addi- 
tional pupils. Cost records indicate a sum ranging 
from $15 to $20 per pupil. 

There is no other division of the administrative 
service in which it is more necessary to adopt 
standard methods and practices for serving the 
schools than that charged with the duty of fur- 
nishing the required supplies and equipment, and 
charges of red tape cannot be sustained where 
orderly procedure is essential to efficiency. In any 
system large enough to require a central adminis- 
trative organization, the individuality of a school 
must be subordinated to the interests of the entire 
group. It must be admitted that under certain 
conditions, especially in organization, the require- 
ments in one school may differ in some degree 
from those of another. This does not, however, 
affect methods of procedure. 


Standard List of Supplies Helpful 


Of considerable importance in any case is a 
knowledge of what is required to carry out the 
prescribed course of study. This will be supplied 
by the preparation and publication of a standard 
list of educational supplies and may even suggest 
the quantities required for a given period. This 
is clearly the responsibility of those in charge of 
the educational program, and the catalogue thus 
prepared becomes a most useful servant to both 
teacher or school and the supply service agency. 
It enhances the facility with which requisitions 
can be issued and disposed of. Particular care 
should be exercised in specifying definitely the 
articles listed so there can be no misunderstanding 
as to what is required. 

It should not be the province of the supply 
service agency to pass upon the merits of the 
school requisitions, except when the cost involved 
affects the administration of the budget or there 
is a violation of some established regulation. 








tequisitions should invariably be in writing, 
and if frequently issued should also be numbered. 
A filing system arranged in school order is a time 
saver and convenient for reference in answering 
inquiries concerning specific items that have been 
ordered. 

Having indicated by the published list the va- 
riety, kind and quality of material to be supplied, 
the supply service is next concerned with deter- 
mining the sources from which these various 
kinds of supplies can be secured. For this pur- 
pose, a catalog file is essential and when cross- 
indexed by name and article, it becomes a valuable 
adjunct to the office equipment. 


Actual Purchasing of Equipment 


The problems surrounding the actual purchas- 
ing of equipment and supplies are both interesting 
and enlightening. Contacts are effected with many 
personalities, diverse sometimes as day is from 
night, varying from the counter clerk selling a 
pillow cover for the household science department 
to the head of a manufacturing organization that 
produces complicated machinery. One day it may 
be the horticulturist from whom one buys the 
shrubs for beautifying the school grounds and the 
next the official in charge of operations of the 
local transportation system on a matter affecting 
the transportation of school children. Certainly 
an extensive field of this character is within our 
purview by reason of the great variety of mate- 
rial and service required in a modern school 
system. 

The task of serving a large public school system 
requires nothing more important than effective 
organization that shall embody within itself all 
the elements of contact between the school or 
using agency and the vendor up to the certification 
of the vendor’s claim for payment. A supply serv- 
ice agency, therefore, must be so well organized 
that it can meet the demands of its large educa- 
tional and social family with efficiency and dis- 
patch. The purchase and delivery of the required 
material are not the whole task. Foresight is also 
an essential factor in the service so that when an 
addition to the system is contemplated, it shall not 
be handicapped at the beginning by any lack of 
proper equipment and material. 

teflecting in its conduct the policies of the con- 
trolling board as they affect the school, the supply 
agency should also have uppermost in its plan and 
policy the welfare of the student population at- 
tending the schools or institutions which it serves. 
The size of a school system will have considerable 
influence in determining the value or necessity of 
certain methods or plans connected with the pur- 
chase and delivery of equipment and supplies. 








Economy in administration is no more important 
than are efficiency of service and assurance that 
the material purchased is of the kind, quantity 
and quality required. For this reason, it will be 
found that a central storehouse or supply room 
under the supervision of the one responsible for 
the purchases will be a valuable part of the equip- 
ment. Numerous errors can thereby be avoided. 

The average school man professionally trained 
to teach is likely to place considerable reliance 
upon the supply service agency for a determina- 
tion of the detailed character of the supplies he 
needs. 

This applies equally to all grades of the teaching 
profession, including the superintendent. This is 
not intended as a criticism but rather as a state- 
ment of a condition resulting no doubt from 
the stress placed upon the process of teaching. 
To illustrate the point let us mention the simple 
but extensively used lead pencil. So long as it is 
not too hard or too soft for the work to be done 
the teacher is not concerned as to its degree of 
hardness or its source, but when the supply serv- 
ice undertakes to purchase the pencil it must be 
in a position to state definitely whose product is 
desired, together with the manufacturer’s number 
or degree of hardness. It is therefore an essential 
in efficient supply service for all concerned to 
know in detail the kind, size and quality of the 
article desired. The standard supply list will meet 
this problem most effectively. 


Drawing Up Specifications 


Purchases for public institutions, especially in 
the larger cities, are usually encumbered with 
legal restrictions mainly as to the amount that 
may be expended without publicly advertising for 
proposals, and as to the award of contracts to the 
lowest responsible bidder. Under these condi- 
tions, the specifications are open to all types of 
bidders, undesirable as well as desirable, with the 
buyer protected only by the security the bidder 
may be required to give. Previous unsatisfactory 
service, it seems, does not necessarily establish 
any legal disqualification. 

This situation makes it extremely important 
that the specifications in all respects shall be com- 
plete so that all bidders will be competing on equal 
terms. The one who prepares these specifications 
must be well qualified to express his objectives so 
that they cannot be misinterpreted, a master in 
the use of the English language with no “ifs” in 
any part of the work. 

When one undertakes to prepare a specification 
covering the conditions under which bids or pro- 
posals shall be submitted and contracts executed, 
not including the detailed specification of the 
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article to be purchased, and is familiar with the 
complications that arise through misunderstand- 
ings and the peculiar interpretations applied by 
bidders, one is brought face to face with the in- 
volved character of the problem. When instruc- 
tions to the effect that the bidder may offer a 
substitute which he considers equal to the article 
specified, provided he so states in writing on his 
bid, are not followed, and when he is not in a 
position to furnish the specified article on which 
he is the lowest bidder, shall the prospective diffi- 
culties be avoided by permitting him to correct 
his bid or by rejecting it? To allow correction is 
unfair to competitors and to reject it involves 
higher cost to the buyer. The clarity of the speci- 
fications is no guarantee against problems of this 
character. 

The purchase and installation of furniture and 
other apparatus, together with the purchase and 
delivery of an infinite variety of supplies, are a 
technical task of no mean proportions. A general 









knowledge of a wide range of commodities, the 
quality of the material used, the method of con- 
struction and the trade practices in various in- 
dustries is required. 

The complex character of supply problems and 
practices, which are of considerable magnitude in 
the larger school systems, is fundamentally the 
same in all regardless of size. The preparation 
and approval of a budget, a knowledge on the part 
of the school and the supply service agency as to 
the kind and quantity of material to be supplied, 
the manner and method by which this material 
shall be purchased and delivered, the relationship 
between vendor and vendee, the fiscal record and 
distribution of the cost according to approved 
accounting methods, all are factors in the admin- 
istration of this branch of school business. They 
justify, from the standpoint of efficiency, their 
concentration into the hands of a single agency, 
which is well equipped and well organized to 
render the most useful and effective service. 








Rules for Economical Heating 


ORKABLE suggestions for the reduction of heating 

costs are contained in a recent article by J. Earl 
Seiter in Buildings and Building Management. Most of 
these are adaptable to school usage: 

1. Weatherstrip all windows and calk all window frames. 

2. Provide revolving or vestibule doors on all entrances. 
Separate shipping and receiving rooms by partitions so 
that the ever-open large doors will not ventilate the entire 
building. 

3. Keep the radiation near the outside walls, under the 
windows, if possible. 

4. Eliminate all unnecessary ventilation. Ventilating 
equipment is sized to meet extreme requirements. Don’t 
supply ventilation to an auditorium adequate for an audi- 
ence of 2,000 when there are only 200 present. 

5. Determine the hours that heating is required during 
the day and see that the steam is shut off for the maximum 
time at night, on Sundays and holidays. 

6. Shut steam off entirely in unoccupied sections of the 
building, taking care to avoid freezing of plumbing. 

7. Shut off steam during the day whenever possible. 
During the year steam can be shut off about 55 per cent 
of the total daytime. An automatic control will do it per- 
fectly, but it can be done by hand with amazingly good 
results. 

8. Determine the temperature required for the occu- 
pancy of the buildings. Do not heat a gymnasium to the 
temperature required for a classroom. 

9. Provide some good means of temperature control. 
No building can afford to be without such a control. 

10. In a hot water heating system, keep the temperature 
of the water down to correspond with existing outdoor 
temperatures. 

11. In a vacuum system, maintain a high vacuum. If 
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this is not possible, be sure to locate and eliminate all leaks. 

12. Install separate lines for those parts of the building 
that require long-hour or all-night heating. 

13. See that the entire system responds rapidly when 
the steam is turned on. Locate and eliminate the cause of 
any sluggish circulation. Balance the radiation, provide 
adequate air elimination, and correct any trapped run-outs 
to provide quick system drainage. 

14. Keep the system in good repair. Worn, damaged 
or defective valves and traps will not function properly. 

15. Cover all steam pipes. 

16. Do not cover or otherwise obstruct the free circula- 
tion of air around the radiators; to do so seriously reduces 
the heating capacity of a radiator. 

17. Use the heat in the condensate for hot water or some 
other useful purpose. 

18. Provide thermometers and recording pressure gauges 
so that the engineer can operate the system with full 
knowledge of just what he is doing and what he is accom- 
plishing. 

19. Make all valves and controls convenient and acces- 
sible, either directly or through remote control. It is only 
human nature to delay doing that which is inconvenient. 

20. Keep a consistent daily record, based on weather 
requirements, and watch it every day. 

21. Know the system and understand its functions and 
operations. 

22. Control the heating supplied to water tanks located 
on or above the roof. Such tanks require heat to prevent 
freezing. No heat is required when the outdoor tempera- 
ture is above 32° F. 


23. Investigate every complaint of “No Heat,” find the 
cause and correct it. Do not overheat an entire building 
to correct a local condition in one room. 









What Should a School Child Eat? 


One-fourth of the school children mn 
this country are classed as under- 
nourished. Even more, perhaps, are 
in a group 1 which wmprovement is 
possible. Who 1s responsible for the 
adequate food wtake of these pupils? 
Not only health workers but every- 
one interested in children can do some- 
thing about it, Miss Robb believes 


By ELDA ROBB 


the major concerns of parents, school admin- 

istrators, teachers, health workers — in fact 
of all the adults who come in contact with the 
child—each should be aware of the ideal and 
should be sensitive not only to symptoms which 
indicate that something is wrong but also to those 
minor deviations which mean that improvement is 
possible. 

The big zone between “freedom from sickness” 
and “perfect health” is being more thoroughly in- 
vestigated and more clearly understood with the 
passing years. The majority of children would, 
perhaps, fall in this zone. They cannot quite 
measure up to the following picture of a well- 
nourished child and still they have no diagnosed 
disease. “The well-nourished child has first of all 
«a well developed body, bright eyes, clear skin, 
smooth, lustrous hair. He has well developed 
muscles, strong, straight bones in arms and legs, 
teeth well formed, well placed, and without cavi- 
ties. He carries his head erect, chest out, ab- 
domen in and feet parallel. His alert glance, his 
ready attack on any problem presented, his ability 
to concentrate or to relax as occasion demands, 
and his buoyant spirit are all evidences of life that 
is abundant physically.” 

What can be done to help all children at least 
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to approximate this condition of optimal well- 
being, so they may live life more joyously and 
fully? Of the many things contributing to health 
none is more important than diet, and as scientific 
information in this field accumulates there is less 
cause than ever before for suboptimal health. Re- 
search in nutrition is not only providing abundant 
evidence of the relationship between certain diet- 
ary deficiencies and the incidence of disease but is 
also clearly demonstrating that an improved state 
of health results when an already adequate diet is 
made optimal. 

What foods should a school child eat? It is re- 
assuring to look over the many bulletins and books 
published during the past five years of depression 
and to realize that when things are boiled down to 
essentials there is amazing agreement among au- 
thorities as to the answer. For growing children 
the diet should be built around milk, fruits and 
vegetables, whole grain cereals and cod liver oil 
or its equivalent. Why are these foods empha- 
sized over and over again as being indispensable? 
Is it because of the advertising of certain food 
dispensers, or does the statement rest on a more 
substantial foundation? To build bodies beauti- 
fully and well the proper building materials must 
be provided. Careful and painstaking research 
through the years has shown what these building 
materials are. It has also shown which foods con- 
tribute them. There is abundant evidence that 
the statements rest on a firm foundation of fact. 


Diet Must Be Built Around Milk 


Milk provides calcium and phosphorus for 
strong bones and well formed teeth; no food can 
replace it as a source of these essentials. It also 
contributes protein of good quality for growth, 
and is an excellent source of vitamins A and G. It 
is only a fair source of iron and vitamin B, how- 
ever, and may be entirely lacking in vitamins C 
and D. Even early in the infant’s life, milk must 
be supplemented to make up for these deficiencies. 
It is, however, the most nearly perfect food and 
the one around which the diet must be built. 

Whole grain cereals are rich in iron, which is 
necessary for hemoglobin formation, and in vita- 
min B which stimulates appetite, improves diges- 
tion and is necessary for the health of the nervous 
system. Cereals are also easily digested, inexpen- 
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sive, and a more concentrated source of calories 
than most other foods. 

Fruits and vegetables reenforce the diet all 
along the line by providing an abundant and va- 
ried supply of minerals and vitamins. Because of 
this, they, together with milk, are often called the 
protective foods. Citrous fruits and tomato juice 
are notable for their contribution of vitamin C, 
important in tooth health and for the structure of 
the vascular system. The green and yellow vege- 
tables, as well as butter fat, egg yolk and other 
foods containing the yellow coloring matter, caro- 
tene, are excellent sources of vitamin A, which 
helps to build up resistance to infections, particu- 
larly those of the respiratory tract. 

Cod liver oil and other fish liver oils are rich in 
vitamin D, which is necessary for the proper util- 
ization of calcium and phosphorus in bone build- 
ing. No other food except egg yolk contains vita- 
min D in significant amounts. The ultraviolet 
rays of the sun, however, produce the same effect. 
For this reason cod liver oil is often called “bottled 
sunshine” and should be given, to younger chil- 
dren especially, whenever the time of the year, 
weather conditions or geographical location make 
the efficacy of sunshine questionable. Vitamin A 
is also provided in liberal amounts in cod liver oil 
and reenforces the diet in this valuable essential. 

For older children and during periods of rapid 
growth, protein in addition to that of milk and 
cereal may be required. Eggs and meat as well as 
milk furnish protein of good quality. 

All through the growing period the basis of a 
good diet remains essentially the same, changing 
in quantity rather than in quality. A twelve-year- 
old eats more than a five-year-old but the kinds 
of food making up the diet should be the same. 


Food Essentials Are Listed 


After the essentials have been provided, other 
foods may be added as taste, budget or individual 
preference dictates but they should never be al- 
lowed to replace the more important foods. Each 
child should first receive one quart of milk, two 
generous servings of vegetable besides potato, at 
least two servings of fruit, one raw, and one serv- 
ing of whole grain cereal or bread. This will pro- 
vide between one-half and two-thirds of the 
calorie requirement and leaves ample room for 
additional choice, depending on the food prefer- 
ences of the child. Each mouthful of food need 
not be prescribed to ensure an optimal diet. 

Who is responsible for the adequate food intake 
of school children? Can appetite be depended 
upon as a guide in food selection? There is abun- 
dant evidence of its failure all around us. In our 
present-day civilized society there are too many 
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Lunch Counter “Best Sellers” 
Submitted by 


DOROTHY G. LANDRY 
New Rochelle High Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Special Lunches, 15¢ 


I—Creamed beef on toast 
Raw carrot and cabbage salad 
Peach tapioca pudding 
Glass of milk 


II—Baked potato with butter 
Fresh buttered carrots and peas 
Baked apple, whipped cream 
Iced chocolate 


Il1I—Lamb fricassee with fresh vegetables 
Mashed potatoes 
Fresh fruit cup 
Glass of milk 


IV—Rice and cheese omelet 
Fresh string beans 
Jellied fruit, whipped cream 
Iced chocolate 


V—Baked macaroni and cheese 
Lettuce and tomato salad 
Brown Betty, hard sauce 
Glass of milk 


VI—Meat loaf, brown gravy 
Fresh spinach 
Sliced oranges, cookies 
Hot chocolate 


VII—Hot roast beef sandwich 








Fresh buttered carrots 

Chocolate pudding, whipped cream 

Glass of milk 

Main Dishes 
pC 
Meat balls, vegetable sauce..................20222..0022-2--ceeeeee 10¢ | 
pa ORT ETT 5e | 
II, tiicitistaitanitiesinnsiicantnsssecscniinnsionnebenniisnn ihe 5e 
des sccm sneesiss naccomnnnsniinnsisbaaialibe 5e 
Spaghetti with tomato sauce......22...220.-22 oon 5e 
Desserts 

Cottage pudding, chocolate sauce............................... 5e 
Jellied fruit, whipped cream..................................---0---0 5e 
EES ee ae TE 
Chocolate pudding, whipped cream.............................. 5e 
RIAA Rea ste RRO) fits Hanae ROAD ee ee eT Ie: 5e 





chances of its having been perverted by the wide- 
spread use of condiments, sweetening and flavor- 
ings to rely on it as a natural guide. As our diet 
becomes more and more refined and artificial, ap- 
petite becomes less and less dependable. There 
are also too many children below par physically, 
in which case appetite is even less reliable than 
under normal conditions. 

It would seem, then, that during the early school 
years the adults in the situation must assume the 
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responsibility for adequate food intake. Grad- 
ually as understanding and appreciation of the 
importance of wise food selection develop, more 
and more of the responsibility may be taken over 
by the child. This can be accomplished much more 
quickly if good eating habits have been estab- 
lished early and if important foods are accepted 
and eaten as a matter of course. 


Intelligent Selection Must Be Taught 


Some time during his school experience each 
child should become familiar with the contribution 
and function of the food he eats, and appreciate 
its significance in terms of present and future 
health. Only in this way can he intelligently se- 
lect a well balanced diet. With a more thorough 
understanding of the fundamentals of nutrition, 
food faddists and quacks in the future will have 
greater difficulty in plying their trade than they 
do at present. 

Evidences of the state of nutritional well-being 
may show in much more subtle ways than in the 
obvious relationship of height and weight. There 
are children well above average weight for height 
who fatigue easily or who have low resistance to 
infection and get everything that comes along. 
The duration and severity of a disease may also 
be an indication of the reserves on hand which the 
body can mobilize to fight the infection. The re- 
serves in turn depend to a large extent on pre- 
vious diet. 

When colds last for weeks instead of days there 
should be a check-up on diet and physical routine. 
The behavior of a child is often an indication of 
the state of health. A child tense and hyper- 
irritable, unable to relax, and continually in con- 
flict with other children may be badly in need of 
an improved diet and more rest. On the other 
hand, a child who is unresponsive and listless and 
who is not interested in the activities going on 
around him may be just as much in need of an 
improved dietary program. 

Some nutritional problems peculiar to the school 
child need special consideration. First is the ques- 
tion of supplementary lunches in the lower ele- 
mentary grades. The purposes of the lunch may 
be: (1) to break the long interval between break- 
fast and dinner; (2) to give a quick source of en- 
ergy at a time when children are often becoming 
fatigued; (3) to increase the total food intake 
during the day, or (4) to compensate for deficien- 
cies in the home diet. 

The type and amount of food given at this time 
should depend upon the extent to which it meets 
any or all of these purposes. Only after careful 
consideration of the dietary habits, schedules and 
results at home should any plan be recommended. 





Second is the dilemma of time — hurried break- 
fasts because school begins too soon or rising time 
is too late or bolted lunches because time between 
morning and afternoon session is too short or be- 
cause the lunch hour is filled with other activities. 
Both home and school should cooperate in an 
effort to provide adequate time for meals. 

The habit of bolting food is a bad one to acquire, 
especially at this early age when the digestive 
tract is less able to withstand abuse. The habit of 
going without breakfast or lunch, either because 
of time or because it is a fad of the moment, is 
fraught with danger for growing boys and girls. 
It usually means that the total food intake during 
the day is inadequate because it is difficult to con- 
sume large enough amounts at the other two 
meals. This is not true for adults, as many a per- 
son on a reducing diet can testify. Leaving out 
one meal may so increase the amount eaten at the 
next that the total intake is augmented rather 
than reduced. Children, however, have smaller 
capacities in relation to their requirement and 
cannot so easily make up for a missed meal. 


Between-Meal “Piecing” 


Third is the ever present problem of eating be- 
tween meals. This problem must be considered in 
the light of the total effect on the child. The en- 
ergy need of some school children is enormous 
and a lunch of wholesome food after school may 
provide the much needed extra calories. On the 
other hand, if it decreases the appetite for supper 
it may defeat its own purpose by reducing the 
total intake. One deplorable “piecing” habit is the 
mid-afternoon candy. The excessive use of sweets 
almost inevitably means crowding out the more 
important foods, thus lowering the mineral and 
vitamin intake—the protective elements. It 
builds up an appetite for highly flavored foods and 
is more often than we realize, perhaps, respon- 
sible for poor physical condition. If anything is 
to be eaten between meals it should make a val- 
uable contribution to the day’s dietary plan. 

With approximately one-fourth of the school 
children in this country definitely classed as mal- 
nourished and with even more than this number, 
perhaps, in a group in which improvement is pos- 
sible, it behooves not only health workers but 
everyone interested in children to accept the chal- 
lenge and to do something about it. This may be 
the provision of optimal diets for children in our 
care or the giving of information to others who are 
responsible for the feeding of children, or it may 
be in working for social and economic change that 
will make the essentials available for all. With 
cooperative effort children of the future should be 
equipped to live more fully than those of the past. 
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Reducing Insurance Costs 


By N. E. VILES 


caused school officials to examine carefully 

each item of expense. Some school officials 
have felt that since other expenses have been 
pared, it should be possible to reduce some of the 
fixed expenditures such as insurance. Several 
studies have indicated that insurance costs on 
school buildings may not be in keeping with the 
risk involved. 

A study of insurance costs in cities, by Roberts 
and others,’ indicates that the fire insurance pre- 
miums paid in city school districts may be higher 
than the fire loss ratio will justify. A study by 
Keith and Taggart? shows that the school building 
fire losses in Pennsylvania for a five-year period 
were only about one-fifth of the premiums paid. A 
study by Holy*® shows that for a four-year period 
the school building fire losses in Ohio were only 
6.6 per cent of the premiums paid. Recent studies 
made in Missouri show that the fire loss ratio 
on school buildings is much less than that for 
dwellings, for mercantile buildings or mercantile 
contents. 


R ens s funds for the public schools have 


State Insurance and Self-Insurance Programs 


Until recent years school building insurance 
costs have probably received less attention than 
many other items in the school budget. At the 
present time much attention is being given to in- 
surance costs, and school officials are seeking some 
methods of cutting down the cost of insurance 
protection. A number of methods have been pro- 
posed for reducing insurance costs. Each of these 
methods probably has some merit, but the diffi- 
culties involved in putting some of them into oper- 
ation have not been overcome in a majority of the 
school districts. 

The theory is often advanced that a program of 
state insurance for school property would reduce 
costs. This may be true, but a state program 
would probably have to be set up by a legislative 
act. The difficulties involved in passing such an 
act, in safeguarding funds and in providing an 





‘Roberts, H. C., Ludlam, J. G., and Baumgartner, J. E., Insurance 
Practices and Experiences in City School Systems, p. 52. 

“Keith, J. A. H., and Taggart, M. H., A Study of the Economical 
Insurance of School Property in Pennsylvania, p. 12. 

8Holy, T. C., Information on School Plant Insurance and School 
Property Losses in Ohio for 1932, 1933, pp. 8, 9. 
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equitable rating system make it practically impos- 
sible to get programs of this type into operation 
immediately. School districts need some relief 
while waiting for an ideal program to be set up. 

In some large districts a program of self-insur- 
ance is followed. A program of this type does 
not seem feasible for small districts unless some 
plan is developed to provide a reserve fund for 
replacement purposes and to guarantee that such 
funds will not be dissipated. The American voter 
does not always favor the accumulation of large 
sums of money in public treasuries. These factors 
have aided in preventing a general program of 
self-insurance. 


Developing a New Rating Scale 


It may be possible to decrease the cost of fire 
insurance protection by reducing insurance rates 
on public school buildings. Illustrations cited pre- 
viously indicate that fire insurance rates on school 
buildings may be higher than the losses will jus- 
tify. However, detailed studies of insurance loss 
ratios for school buildings have been made in only 
a comparatively few places and over short periods 
of time. It is probably necessary to secure experi- 
ence-of-loss ratios over a number of years in order 
to develop a new rating scale for specific types of 
school buildings. To this end it may be advisable 
to collect information on fire losses and the pre- 
miums paid on the various types of school build- 
ings in each state as a basis for future insurance 
rating. This does not give immediate relief. 

However, there is a possibility of reducing in- 
surance costs in many school districts without or 
while waiting for the development of any of the 
plans mentioned in previous paragraphs. In many 
districts the local school officials have not made a 
detailed study of their insurance programs. In 
some cases the program is outlined and adminis- 
tered by local agents, who may or may not be 
interested in an economical school district insur- 
ance program. A general revision of the local pro- 
gram will in many instances reduce the cost of 
protection, make it easier to budget insurance 
expenditures, simplify record keeping and make 
the insurance program easier to administer. 

A general revision of the local insurance pro- 





gram need not conflict with and may supplement 
either of the programs mentioned for self-insur- 
ance, state insurance, or a reduction of insurance 
rates on school buildings. A revision of the insur- 
ance program in many districts will not only bring 
economy of effort in administering the program 
but should also reduce premium costs to the low- 
est possible figure consistent with safe protection. 
There are a number of ways in which insurance 
costs may be reduced without decreasing the pro- 
tection desired. Some of these methods are appli- 
cable in practically all of the school districts and 
all of them are applicable in a few districts. In 
order to show that reductions may be made in 
premium costs, figures are quoted from a study 
of the insurance program, before and after the 
programs were revised, for 200 school buildings 
in Missouri. These buildings were selected at ran- 
dom and included grade and high school buildings 
in towns of less than 100,000 population. 


Determining the Coverage 


On a number of school buildings it is possible 
to reduce the insurance coverage. Of the 200 
buildings it was found that 59 were overinsured. 
In some cases the coverage was one and one-half 
times the present worth of the buildings. The ex- 
cess coverage on these 59 buildings did not neces- 
sarily bring added protection, but did bring added 
premium costs each year. While it was necessary 
to recommend an increase in the coverage on a 
number of the 200 buildings, this increased cover- 
age represented greater protection. In a number 
of instances the increased coverage cost less be- 
cause of other savings made. It was also found 
that few school boards had taken advantage of 
the exclusion clause, which permits the omission 
of certain items in determining the minimum cov- 
erage necessary to comply with the coinsurance 
clause. 

To determine the coverage to be carried it is 
essential tnat the board provide some reliable 
method of determining the value of the buildings 
and their contents. An undercoverage may repre- 
sent a lack of protection, while an excess coverage 
represents a waste of premium payments. In many 
districts there is no accurate up-to-date inventory 
of the building contents. An inventory should 
show separately the value of fixed and movable 
contents. Then, if the value of the fixed equip- 
ment is added to the value of the building, it may 
be insured at the building rate, which is less than 
the rate for movable contents. 

A second means of reducing premium costs is 
through the use of term insurance. This fact 
seems to be well known, yet many buildings are 
protected with coverage written on one-year poli- 
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cies. A part of this may be attributed to the fact 
that during the past few years many districts were 
short of funds and as old-term policies expired 
they were replaced with one-year policies. Over 
a three-year period one-sixth of the premium costs 
may be saved by writing three-year policies. 

For a majority of the school buildings located 
in towns where fire fighting facilities are available, 
the use of coinsurance brings a substantial saving. 
While the conditions in Missouri may not be rep- 
resentative of the whole country, only about one- 
fifth of the buildings studied had coinsurance cov- 
erage. As the program was revised it was found 
advisable to write coinsurance on all but three 
or four of the buildings. Here again the inclusion 
of the fixed contents with the building coverage 
brings a saving, since there is a greater reduction 
in rates for buildings than on movable contents 
when coinsurance is written. In many instances 
it was not found necessary to increase the cover- 
age to satisfy the conditions set up in the coinsur- 
ance contract. After the programs were revised, 
all but eight or ten of the buildings had coverage 
in excess of the amount required to satisfy the 
coinsurance clause, generally 80 per cent. There 
was a substantial saving in premium costs on some 
of the buildings and a slight increase on others, 
owing to the increase in coverage necessary to 
give the protection desired. Even with the in- 
creased coverage, the saving effected by writing 
coinsurance fire coverage policies on these 200 
buildings was about $4,000 a year. The writing 
of coinsurance for tornado protection gave a larger 
per cent saving than that for fire insurance. 


Eliminating Removable Hazards 


Another substantial saving in fire insurance 
costs can be made by the elimination of removable 
fire hazards in the buildings now in use. Not all 
of the fire hazards can be removed from some of 
the older buildings without an excessive cost. Only 
a few of the structural hazards can be removed 
with ease. Old shingle roofs and towers can be 
removed from a number of the buildings. Of the 
occupancy penalties those for hazards connected 
with the heating system, ventilating ducts in com- 
bustible walls, picture booths not properly de- 
signed, blow torches, open type motors, gasoline 
engines and gasoline in unapproved containers can 
be eliminated in most cases without difficulty. 
Practically all of the aftercharge penalties may be 
eliminated easily. On the 200 buildings it was 
possible to reduce the average annual premium 
cost about $3,000 by the elimination of some of 
the fire hazards that could be removed without 
difficulty. 

The savings in insurance costs listed here are 
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those that can be made in the local district with a 
minimum of cost and effort. On these 200 build- 
ings it was possible to reduce the average annual 
cost of fire protection from $42,400 to $33,800, 
even after the coverage was increased on a num- 
ber of the buildings. If the increased coverage 
is considered an economy through giving better 
protection, the saving would have equaled 44 per 
cent of the previous annual cost. 

In one district the coverage was reduced from 
$157,000 to $118,500 for fire protection after an 
appraisal was made. Through the removal of fire 
hazards and through the use of coinsurance the 


average annual cost was reduced from $1,400 to 
less than $700. . 

In another district an appraisal was recently 
made of the buildings and the coverage was 
reduced from $824,000 to $706,000 for fire protec- 
tion, while the coverage for tornado protection 
was increased from $625,000 to $706,000. Certain 
fire hazards were removed and it was possible to 
reduce the average annual cost of protection from 
$3,700 to $2,300. In this district the original cov- 
erage was written under the 90 per cent coin- 
surance clause. This was retained; hence no 
additional saving was made through coinsurance. 





Trends in Types of School Seating 


By RAY L. 


and disadvantages of stationary and mov- 

able pupil classroom equipment will prob- 
ably continue in the future as it has in the past. 
Different types of seating equipment will have 
their advocates and opponents. The type chosen 
will depend upon educational philosophy and ac- 
tual experience with various types of equipment. 
Changes in equipment will be influenced by chang- 
ing conceptions of school practices. Economic con- 
ditions will also have an influence on types of 
seating as there is considerable variation in cost 
in the various models. 

Statements are frequently made as to trends 
in types of school seating. These statements are 
usually based on individual opinions or practices 
in certain communities. Studies have been made 
of seating trends with conflicting conclusions. 
There will naturally be conflicting opinions as to 
the best type of seating, but there should be no 
misunderstanding as to actual trends in a given 
territory over any given period. Those trends 
can be ascertained and there should be no con- 
flicting conclusions. 

Most of the efforts to determine seating trends 
have been based on data collected from school offi- 
cials as to the types of seating purchased. The 
results of this type of study will be governed by 
the school systems selected as samples. It is not 
possible to secure returns from a sufficient per- 
centage of the thousands of school systems to draw 
any reliable conclusions. 

There is a much simpler approach to the 
problem. All the seats purchased must be manu- 
factured. There are relatively few agencies 
manufacturing school seats as compared with the 
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agencies purchasing seats. Furthermore, more 
reliable data may be secured from the source of 
origin. The National Code Authority of the Public 
Seating Industry estimates that about two dozen 
companies manufacture approximately 80 per cent 
of all the seating equipment manufactured for 
school use in the United States. In the December, 
1932, issue of the Review of Educational Research, 
I presented a study showing the trends in types 
of school seating from 1927 to 1931. With the 
cooperation of the Washington office of the Public 
Seating Industry, that study is brought up 
through 1934 in this article. 

The accompanying table and graph show the 
trends in different types of classroom seating 
equipment for eight years over the entire United 
States. These data are based on gross sales of all 
the leading manufacturers of school seats. More 
than a million pupil seating units were sold an- 
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AN EIGHT-YEAR TREND IN TYPES OF SCHOOL SEATING 
EQUIPMENT SOLD IN THE UNITED STATES 





Per Cent Which Each Type Was of the 


Type of 
Total of Nine Types for Each Year 


Seating Unit 





1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 





Combination, 
Stationary 
Combination, 
Adjustable 43 44 33 1.38 
| Separate, Sta- 
tionary Desks 
and Seats 
Total Station’ry 
Pupil Units 


57.5 51.9 44.8 46.7 32.8 27.0 28.5 32.5 
1.1 0.7 0.7 0.3 


12.6 12.5 12.1 7.2 5.9 83 5.7 5.0 
74.4 68.8 60.2 55.2 39.8 36.0 34.9 37.8 
5.6 2.2 4.5 3.5 4.3 2.7 


9.9 9.1 10.0 17.3 


Wood, Movable 4.6 4.9 
Steel, Movable, 

4-Post Type 9.6 12.0 11.7 9.8 
Steel, Movable, 





Univ’sal Type 6.7 8.3 11.0 10.7 13.7 10.2 8.4 8.2 
Steel and Wood 
Tablet - Arm 
Chairs 27 32 33 46 49 46 61 TS 


All- Wood Tab- 

let-Arm Chrs. 1.5 2.1 
Classroom Ta- 

bles and Chrs. 0.5 0.7 


Total Movable 
| Pupil Units 25.6 31.2 39.8 44.8 60.2 64.0 65.1 62.2 





5.6 9.2 11.5 10.6 11.1 6.8 
2.6 8.3 15.9 26.0 26.2 19.4 


nually from 1927 to 1930. Since 1930 the annual 
sale of pupil seating units in the United States 
has gradually decreased to a little less than a half 
million in 1934. 

These data indicate a few rather pronounced 
trends. The adjustable, combination fixed seat 
and desk was never a popular type and is rapidly 
passing. The purchase of separate fixed seats and 
desks is also declining. The nonadjustable, fixed 
combination is still the best seller. This type of 
classroom seat still accounts for nearly a third of 
all classroom seating units sold. However it has 
lost ground, as it constituted over half of the sales 
in 1927 and 1928. There was a slight increase in 





the purchase of fixed, nonadjustable combinations 
in 1933 and 1934. There are those who will look 
upon this as a return to the old standard of sta- 


tionary, combination seats. The increase, how- 
ever, was relative rather than actual. It is possible 
that the other more expensive types have lost 
ground more rapidly during the recent years of 
depression. It should be remembered in this con- 
nection that school budget cycles lag about two 
years behind business cycles. It will be interesting 
to note the popularity of the fixed combination as 
the curve of school plant construction swings up- 
ward following the present depression. 


Table and Chair Type Gains Largely 


The four-post type of steel movable unit and the 
steel and wood tablet-arm chair have both made 
consistent gains over their competitors, while the 
all-wood movable unit has hardly held its own. 
The universal type of unit and the all-wood tablet- 
arm chair have both made relative gains and then 
have lost ground. Whether this is a mere depres- 
sion loss for the universal type remains to be seen. 

The greatest single gain in relative sales has 
been the table and chair type of classroom seating. 
The actual gain in this type of equipment for 
schoolrooms has probably been much larger than 
the data of this study indicate because many 
school systems have built their own classroom 
tables and have purchased chairs that were prob- 
ably not listed as sold for classroom use. Tables 
and chairs may be very satisfactory classroom 
equipment or very unsatisfactory, depending upon 
their size, design and construction. 

In general, the data clearly indicate that during 
the last eight years there has been a noticeable 
trend away from fixed classroom seats and toward 
the movable or more informal types of equipment. 





Selecting a School Custodian 


The day is fast passing when any fellow who can “push 
a broom around” can be a school janitor, points out the 
Lettergram, staff bulletin of the public school system of 
Lawrence, Kan., of which C. E. Birch is superintendent. 

The selection of a school custodian is fully as important 
a matter as the selection of a teacher. Gradually, as this is 
recognized, these men are selected for their character, their 
skill, their willingness and ability to cooperate, and for 
their technical knowledge of the mechanics and materials 
of the job. 

Schools for janitor-custodians are now being held and 
progressive school systems are beginning to send their men 
for training and for the modern ideas they can get. 

“The custodian must have a scientific attitude toward 
his work and by study and experiment discover more effi- 
cient and economical ways of working,” the bulletin de- 


clares. “His work is important, above all, because it has 
a direct effect upon the health of pupils; it affects discip- 
line; it affects ideals of cleanliness and beauty. When a 
man is found who is able to recognize the opportunities 
and privileges afforded by his job, he becomes a jewel. 
Every principal wants him, every teacher appreciates him; 
the children think of him as a fine friend.” 





Suggestion to Painters 


Less cleaning up after painters will be necessary if the 
workmen put a thin coat of soap on glass, metal or tile 
that adjoins surfaces to be painted. This coating prevents 
the paint from sticking where it is not wanted. It may be 
quickly removed with soap and water after the new finish 
has had time to dry thoroughly. Getting paint off glass, 
metal or tile is a tedious process otherwise. 
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Accidents Lessen and Safety Education 
Gains Through Use of Schoolboy Patrols 


School boy patrols not only reduce 
accidents but have great educative 
value in the opinion of thirty-two 
school administrators and safety di- 
rectors who answered a questionnaire 
sent out recently by Paul B. Wilcox, 
executive director of the New Haven 
Taxpayers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
The survey was made only in com- 
munities comparable in size to New 
Haven. 

The patrols are conducted for the 
most part in keeping with the stand- 
ards of the National Safety Council, 
which prevent the boys from standing 
in the street or directing traffic. 
Public Safety lists the following com- 
ments received by Mr. Wilcox in his 
study: 

“The effectiveness of the work has 
been so established that more than 
400 dangerous street intersections 
have been guarded four times a day 
for more than five years without a 
traffic accident occurring involving a 
child of school age, in spite of the 
fact that more than 30,000 children 
pass through the hands of these pa- 
trol boys four times each day,” Austin 


P. Saunders, director of the safety 
division of the Syracuse, N. Y., Cham- 
ber of Commerce, wrote. “Previous to 
the installation of our school safety 
patrols some years ago, we lost as 
many as thirteen school children each 
year by traffic accidents.” 

Superintendent Paul Loses, of the 
Trenton, N. J., school system, said: 
“In order to safeguard children at 
street crossings as effectively as they 
are now safeguarded, at least 100 
extra policemen would have to be 
added to the present force. We are 
completely sold on the school safety 
patrols.” 

“The educating value of a good 
school patrol amounts, in our opinion, 
to as much as the accident prevention 
feature,” Professor H. D. Rickard, 
Delaware School, Syracuse, N. Y., 
wrote. “To keep the safety idea be- 
fore the student body 200 days of the 
year helps greatly in developing cor- 
rect reactions in habits and conduct. 
The children teach their parents 
proper observance of the rules and 
signals, and habits of the right kind 
will spare adult teaching later.” 





Apprentice Teachers for 
High Schools of Chicago 


A teacher apprenticeship system has 
been inaugurated in the high schools 
of Chicago, under Supt. William J. 
Bogan. The apprenticeship courses 
will be one year in duration and will 
constitute the equivalent of two years 
of teaching experience in meeting the 
eligibility requirements for a high 
school teaching position. 

Applicants for these apprentice- 
ships must have been legal residents 
of Chicago for ten years, must meet 
the requirements of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools and will be selected by 
the superintendent with the approval 
of the board of education. The ap- 
prentices will receive no remunera- 
tion. They will assist teachers and 
study Chicago teaching practices dur- 
ing the year of training. 





Labor College Proposed 


As part of the newly chartered 
Jewish Teachers Seminary and Peo- 
ple’s University of New York, it has 
been proposed to establish a labor col- 
lege. Courses leading to a certificate 
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in labor science are to be given along 
with the regular cultural and peda- 
gogical subjects. A nationwide drive 
has been started to raise $250,000 to 
provide for a larger faculty and a 
new building to house classrooms, lab- 
oratories and library facilities. The 
Jewish Teachers Seminary, which was 
founded in 1918, will be the nucleus 
of the expanded program. 





Minnesota Increases 
State Aid for Schools 


State aid for Minnesota public 
schools will show an increase this year 
of $1,750,000 over the amount distrib- 
uted last year. 

At the annual meeting of the board 
of education August 6, approximately 
$10,738,000 in state aid and $215,000 
in federal allotments were distributed. 
Later distributions of state funds in 
December and March will make an es- 
timated total of $14,000,000 available 
for the schools this year. 

Of the ten million distributed this 
month, $6,520,000 is special state aid 
appropriated by the 1935 legislature. 
This fund is for high school, graded, 
consolidated and rural schools, 


Items in this apportionment include 
classification aid; supplemental aid to 
districts with a high tax levy; aid to 
special departments in agriculture, 
industrial arts, home economics and 
commercial training; aid to classes for 
defective children; transportation aid 
to consolidated school districts and for 
isolated pupils and for transportation 
of crippled children; tuition aid for 
nonresident high school pupils, and 
aid to teacher training departments in 
high schools. 





Schools May Benefit by Granite Tests 


Successful results of laboratory 
tests being made from school lands 
southeast of Big Sandy, Mont., may 
benefit Montana schools to the extent 
of $150,000 if they meet requirements 
for use in Fort Peck Dam. This esti- 
mate is made by the state land depart- 
ment, based on a sale charge of 19 
cents a yard. A total of 1,500,000 
cubic yards is needed for facing the 
upstream slope of the dam and must 
be of a type which will resist the 
eroding action of water. 





New Jersey Gives Tests 
to School Bus Drivers 


Stringent examinations of all schocl 
bus drivers in New Jersey will be 
completed before the opening of the 
fall term, Arthur W. Magee, acting 
motor vehicle commissioner for the 
state, declares. 

New Jersey has had bus regulations 
since 1932 and there have been no 
serious accidents since that time, but 
recent school bus tragedies in other 
states, especially the Maryland catas- 
trophe in which fourteen children 
were killed at a grade crossing, have 
led to new precautions. 

Charles H. Elliott, state commis- 
sioner of education, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Magee, has directed all dis- 
trict boards of education that no per- 
son can operate a school bus who 
cannot pass a physical and mental ex- 
amination given by the district school 
medical officer. Responsibility is thus 
placed directly on the shoulders of the 
local authorities, who are in a good 
position to keep a check on their school 
bus drivers. 





Morristown to Improve Lighting 


Plans to modernize classroom light- 
ing in schools of Morristown, N. J., 
have been approved, according to 
J. Burton Wiley, superintendent of 
schools. This project applies particu- 
larly to the old Maple Avenue School 
and is the result of a survey recently 
completed. This will permit the con- 
tinued use of the present school build- 
ing which is still structurally sound 
and safe against fire, as opposed to a 
new building program. 
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School Costs for Year 
Register Sharp Decline 


Decreasing expenditures for educa- 
tion were shown in the 1933-34 school 
statistics issued during the month by 
the federal Office of Education. 

Reports from forty-one states re- 
vealed a decrease of 18.3 per cent in 
current expenses and 68.4 per cent in 
capital outlay from the school year 
1931-32 to 1933-34. This was a big 
drop in comparison with the previous 
biennium, in which current expense 
was reduced only 1.8 per cent in all 
the states, and capital outlay but 43.1. 

The forty-one states spent $957,- 
693,673 for running their schools in 
1934, as compared with $1,171,903,889 
in 1932, and $39,383,940 for school 
plants in 1934, as compared to $124,- 
547,363 in 1932. 

New Jersey led in average number 
of days schools were in session during 
the 1933-34 term with 187 days. Ar- 
kansas and Tennessee tied for fewest 
days, 143. The average total for the 
forty-one states was 169. 





Girard College Expands 


Two hundred more students will be 
admitted te Girard College, Philadel- 
phia, as a result of an expansion pro- 
gram now under way. This is revealed 
in the annual report of the board of 
city trusts which administers the $68,- 
000,000 Girard estate. It means that 
the total enrollment will reach more 
than 1,900. The average number of 
boys maintained at the college last 
year was 1,724 and the cost of mainte- 
nance for each was $862.35. 





Public School Business 
Administrators Confer 


The Public School Business Admin- 
istration Conference under the aus- 
pices of New York State School 
Boards Association, Southeastern New 
York Public School Business Officials 
Association and Department of Ad- 
ministration of School Systems, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, was 
held at Teachers College in late July. 

The keynotes of the conference 
were carefully stated by Alfred D. 
Simpson, assistant commissioner, 
finance division, state education de- 
partment, and Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, 
professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, as follows: 

1. An accurate, uniform method of 
keeping the financial record of our 
school systems will further the admin- 
istration, business and educational, of 
our school systems and secure the 
necessary confidence of the public in 
our public education program. 

2. The purpose of the state depart- 
ment of education is leadership with a 
minimum of control and maximum 
magnification of service and develop- 
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ment of local responsibility in the 
stewardship of public funds. 

3. The business administration is a 
means, not an end; dynamic, not 
static. 

4. The growing size of school busi- 
ness administration demands a well 
informed public made possible by mod- 
ern business methods and records. 





$27,000,000 Fund for 
Student Work Relief 


The National Youth Administration 
on August 18 received $27,056,268 of 
works relief funds to aid students. 

In announcing the allotment by 
President Roosevelt, Aubrey Williams, 
youth administration director, esti- 
mated it would provide part-time jobs 
for 323,792 young men and women be- 
tween 16 and 25. It will be divided 
as follows: 

For 212,192 high school pupils at 
$6 a month, $11,463,768. 

For 107,500 college students, at $15 
a month, $14,512,500. 

For 4,000 postgraduate students at 
$30 a month, $1,080,000. 

When set up, the youth administra- 
tion was promised $50,000,000 in all. 

Williams said this student aid, a 
continuation of the relief administra- 
tion’s educational program, would be 
administered by Dr. Lewis Alderman. 





To Honor William Torrey Harris 


William Torrey Harris, the hun- 
dredth anniversary of whose birth 
takes place Sept. 10, 1935, has been 
made the subject of a special issue in 
September of the International Edu- 
cation Review, according to Dr. Kurt 
F. Leidecker, Troy, N. Y., who is the 
American editor of this memorial is- 
sue. General editors of the publica- 
tion are Dr. Alfred Baeumler, Berlin, 
and Dr. Paul Monroe, New York. 





Southwest to Confer 
on Higher Education 


A Southwestern Conference on 
Higher Education will be held at the 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
November 14 to 16, on the general 
subject, “Higher Education and So- 
ciety.” 

Among the guest speakers invited 
for the public sessions are Boyd H. 
Bode of Ohio State University, Wil- 
liam F. Ogburn of the University of 
Chicago, Kathryn McHale of the 
American Association of University 
Women, and W. A. Jessup of the Car- 
negie Foundation. Frank Ernest Hill, 
author of “The Westward Star” and 
“What Is American?” and Thomas 
H. Benton, painter of the Whitney 
Museum murals, “The Arts of Life 
in America,” will speak on cultural 
problems. 

Speakers listed for the section dis- 
cussing specific problems of higher ed- 
ucation in the Southwest include 
Homer L. Dodge and A. B. Adams of 
the University of Oklahoma, R. A. 
Tsanoff of Rice Institute, and D. Y. 
Thomas of the University of Arkan- 
sas. Other discussion sections will 
provide scientists, social scientists, 
artists and writers an opportunity to 
consider their special problems. 

The conference is planned as an ob- 
servance of the tenth anniversary of 
the administration of William Bennett 
Bizzell as president of the university. 





Rensselaer Dormitory to Be Razed 


The campus dormitory of Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, is 
to be torn down and the site of this no 
longer habitable structure will be 
landscaped to enhance the beauty of 
the surrounding buildings. This dor- 
mitory was taken over by the institute 
in 1905 with the purchase of the Wal- 
ter P. Warren property. 








On the Air During September 








The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged 
by the National Broadcasting Company and the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
The time is Eastern Daylight Saving except when otherwise specified. 


Daily 
National Farm and Home Hour'—1:30-2:30 
p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 
Tuesday 
Your Child, Dr. Ella Oppenheimer, Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor—11:15- 
11:30 a.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
You and Your Government, National Advisory 
Council—7 :45-8:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
Sept. 3—Sales Tax—Pro and Con, Henry F. 


Long, commissioner of corporations and 
taxation, Massachusetts, and Daniel 
Bloomfield, manager, Retail Trade Board 


of Boston. 

Sept. 10—Federal Taxation and Business Re- 
covery, Frank R. Kent, vice president, 
Baltimore Sun. 

Sept. 17—Coordinated Tax Administration, 
John G. Winant, assistant director, Inter- 
national Labor Office. 


Sept. 24—-Harmonizing the Tax System, Fred 
R. Fairchild, professor of political econ- 
omy, Yale University. 


Wednesday 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
(NBC-WEAF). 
Sept. 29—Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, president, 
National Congress, 2:30-3:00 p.m., EST. 
Our American Schools, directed by Belmont 
Farley, 6:30-6:45 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 


Saturday 
Our American Teachers, directed by Florence 
Hale—11 :00-11:15 a.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
Sunday 


University of Chicago Round Table Discussions 
—12:30-1:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 


1Except Sunday. 
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QC f> FAIRHUBST 
SGHOOL WARDROBES 





Fairhurst Wardrobes care for more pupils than do other ward- 


robes of equal dimensions. All parts subject to stress are amply 
rugged. In the open position the doors are entirely out of the way 
at the ends of each compartment. The doors pivot, there are no 
rollers or wheels, no track or slots on the floor. The operation is 
simple, smooth, and quiet. The interior arrangement remains un- 
changed, and aisles and interiors are free from obstructions 
whether the doors are opened or closed. Sagging of floors does 
not affect operation of doors in any way. All wardrobes furnished 


complete in wood or metal, including hooks and hangers. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. * TELEPHONE CORTLANDT 7-8100 
Please send me data on Q.C.f Fairhurst School Wardrobes and folding walls. 
Name 


Address 
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. AND 


folding 
WALLS 


Gymnasium, Yale University. Architect, John Russell Pope. 


Also O.Cf Fairhurst folding walls. Lock rigidly into place. 
May be furnished with black boards and continuous chalk rail. 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS=®:: 





Private School Enrollments Expected to 


Show Substantial Gains Over Last Year 


Private school prospects are much 
brighter this year than last, accord- 
ing to the annual compilation of re- 
ports from private schools throughout 
the country made by N. W. Ayer & 
Son. 

Prospects for enrollment are 57 per 
cent better than they were a year ago, 
it is said. Information gathered with 
the cooperation of 140 schools reveals 
that 37 per cent expect a full enroll- 
ment for the coming academic year. 
This figure compares with a similar 
expectation of 23 per cent a year ago. 

Demand for catalogues and advance 
enrollments are both well in advance 
of the totals of a year ago. Of the 
schools analyzed by this national 


agency, 96 per cent had in early Aug- 
ust as many or more pupils enrolled 
for the fall term as they had at the 
same time last year. 

Military schools for boys and junior 
colleges for girls both stand high in 
the percentage of increased enroll- 
ments on the books now as compared 
with a year ago, although all classes 
of schools report better conditions 
than in the summer of 1934. 

America’s private schools annually 
enroll nearly 800,000 pupils with a 
tuition payment of millions of dollars. 
The improved prospects of these 
schools for this year indicate that 
much more money than last year will 
be spent on private school education. 





Cranbrook Announces 
Administrative Changes 


Notable additions to the administra- 
tive and instructional personnel of 
Cranbrook institutions have been an- 
nounced from the offices of the Cran- 
brook Foundation, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich. 

To the new position of executive 
secretary of the foundation the trus- 
tees have called William A. Frayer, 
who for twenty years taught history 
at the University of Michigan. Mr. 
Frayer was graduated from Cornell 
University in 1903, subsequently doing 
graduate work at Géttingen and 
Freiburg universities, Germany, and 
assisting in history at Cornell. He left 
Michigan in 1929 to become director 
of the Bureau of University Travel, 
with offices in Boston, resigning that 
position some years later to write and 
lecture on current European history. 
While at Ann Arbor he was a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of Cran- 
brook School, boarding and day school 
for boys. 

Dr. Robert T. Hatt resigned as as- 
sistant curator of the department of 
mammalogy, American Museum of 
Natural History, to become director 
of the Cranbrook Institute of Science 
in July. Previously he was for five 
years field naturalist in the Roosevelt 
Wild Life Forest, and had carried on 
scientific studies in various parts of 
the United States and in Yucatan. He 
succeeds Dr. Lee R. Dice of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, a trustee of the 
institute, who has been acting direc- 
tor since Victor H. Cahalane resigned. 
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D. W. Height became business man- 
ager of Cranbrook School August 1. 
Since his college days he has been a 
consulting engineer, assistant to the 
comptroller of Harvard University, 
business agent of the public schools of 
Arlington, Mass., and assistant super- 
intendent of schools at Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., where for the last five years he 
has been business manager of sixteen 
schools enrolling 12,000 pupils. 

Dr. Charles J. Keppel, assistant 
head master of Cranbrook School and 
a member of its faculty since its open- 
ing in 1927, resigned last spring to 
become head master of Tome School, 
Port Deposit, Md. 





President Summerbell of 
Starkey Seminary Resigns 


Dr. Martyn Summerbell, president 
of Starkey Seminary, Lakemont, 
N. Y., since 1898, has resigned be- 
cause of “ill health and the pressure 
of years.” James Parker Long, head 
of the English department of the pre- 
paratory school at Lakemont, has been 
named acting president. 

Doctor Summerbell has been made 
president emeritus of the seminary, 
which he was instrumental in build- 
ing on the shore of Seneca Lake south- 
east of Penn Yan. He is eighty-seven 
years old. 

The new acting president is a grad- 
uate of Phillips Exeter Academy and 
of Harvard University. He has served 
on the Yates County board of super- 
visors and has been active in many 
organizations. 





Starkey Seminary will celebrate its 
100th anniversary in 1939. Until 1892, 
it was a quiet local institution. Fran- 
cis A. Palmer of New York at that 
time endowed it heavily. It now has a 
campus of 104 acres in the celebrated 
Finger Lake district, with athletic 
fields, farm, gardens and pasture land. 





Stevens Is Wilbraham's 
Choice as Head Master 


Charles Laurence Stevens, assistant 
treasurer and director of admissions 
at Worcester Academy, Worcester, 
Mass., has been elected as head mas- 
ter of Wilbraham Academy. He was 
the unanimous choice of the trustees 
in filling the vacancy made by the res- 
ignation of Dr. Ralph E. Peck. 

Mr. Stevens has been fifteen years 
at Worcester, the last ten of which he 
has been head of the science depart- 
ment. His organizing ability has made 
him a logical choice for a head mas- 
tership, it is said. He was a pioneer 
in visual education work. He organ- 
ized and directed for eight years the 
Milton Summer School at Milton, 
Mass. During 1933-34, Mr. Stevens 
was active in planning and soliciting 
the centennial fund of Worcester 
Academy, which amortized the accum- 
ulated indebtedness and bank loan. He 
also has been active in organizing 
alumni groups throughout the country. 





Crafts Will Be Stressed 
in Rural Wisconsin School 


A unique school in a country setting 
will open in the autumn at Ellison 
Bay, Wis., under the direction of Jens 
Jensen, landscape architect. Eighteen 
pupils of both sexes will be admitted 
the first year. 

Mr. Jensen plans to teach young peo- 
ple to work with their hands at various 
crafts and at landscape gardening and 
architecture. The students will help 
build the cabins in which they will live. 

No textbooks will be used in the 
school. Mr. Jensen, a woman instruc- 
tor, and his foreman when he built 
the Edsel Ford gardens in Detroit will 
constitute the staff. Other instructors 
will be professional persons who will 
come with their families for a week 
or two to talk to the students. 





Farmhouse Remodeled for School 


A rural private school near Bar- 
rington, Ill., a suburb of Chicago, will 
open its doors on September 10 for the 
second year of its history. The school 
building is a remodeled farmhouse 
about half a mile from the village. 
Some thirty children will be pupils 
this year, including those of kinder- 
garten age, all sons and daughters of 
wealthy Chicagoans who have year- 
round country homes in the vicinity. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


| FACTS 


Knox Gelatine is pre- 
pared under scientific 
control throughout and 
takes six weeks to make. 


Analysis 
Knox Gelatine 


Protein (14 amino 
acids) 85.0-86.0% 
Calcium Phosphate 
1.0-1.25 % 
Fat (less than) 0.1% 
Moisture 13.0—14.0 % 
Carbohydrate Nil 


Lc >} 
AMERICAN 
| MEDICAL | 


\ ASSN 






Knox Gelatine ex- 
ceeds in quality all 
U. S. P. standards 

..no carbohy- 
drates... pH about 
6.0... bacteriolog- 
ically safe. 


Seven to ten days are 
required to remove 
the calcium phos- 


phate. 
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GELATINE 


aval” 
is a with SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Unlike a Cultivated Taste 
Such as Olives 


Gelatine makes good with the child from infancy upward. Did you ever see a 
child who didn’t naturally like gelatine? Nature sets the standard—Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine fills the need. 



















Knox Sparkling Gelatine answers every need of the cafeteria manager. It is an 
energy food which does not suffer from over heaviness — a piquant dessert that 
is not cloying. 


Make sure it’s Knox Sparkling Gelatine because only Knox can offer you a 
gelatine of such uniformly high standards. Knox Sparkling Gelatine may be 
had in institutional packages of larger size which proportionately reduce the cost. 


You may also now obtain KNOX JELL—a ready-to-set jell 
with pure flavor added. A quality product in 26 oz. tins 
and 3% oz. packages and only takes 5 minutes to make. 


NOX SPARKLING 


GELATINE 

















KNOX GELATINE LABORATORIES, 467 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE your brochures on Food Economy and Diets using Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine. 


Name....... 


Address 
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REGIONAL NEWS-e-e:s 





Eastern States 


CONNECTICUT 

Rockville—At a special town meeting 
it was voted to apply for a federal 
grant for the erection of a memorial 
school and recreation building. It is 
hoped that a $125,000 structure may 
be erected. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore—Tenth grade classes will 
be added to the Dunbar High School 
curriculum, provided a sufficient num- 
ber of pupils enroll. Dunbar is the 
largest school of its kind for Negroes 
in East Baltimore. Steps will be taken 
gradually to make it a senior high 
school. . . . The school board has ap- 
proved the addition of Italian to the 
group of modern languages taught in 
the secondary schools. . . . Southern 
High School has been given full status 
as a senior high school with John H. 
Schwatka as principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston.—Twenty proposals for PWA 
projects in Massachusetts cities and 
towns have been forwarded to Wash- 
ington by the state PWA director. Al- 
most all of them involve school build- 
ings and they total $4,000,000. High 
schools at Fitchburg, Marblehead, 
Wrentham and Newburyport are 
among the projects. ... Mayor James 
E. Hagan laid the cornerstone recently 
of the new combined vocational, con- 
tinuation and elementary school, Som- 
erville. Everett W. Ireland, superin- 
tendent of schools, took part in the ex- 
ercises. 

Lawrence.—His Eminence, William 
Cardinal O’Connell of the Boston 
archdiocese, has approved the plans 
of the Rev. Brother Florentius, su- 
perior of the Marist Brothers School 
of St. Anne’s parish, for a central 
Catholic high school independent of 
any parish but under direction of the 
Marist order. Brother Florentius 
opened the million-dollar St. Michael’s 
School, the Bronx, New York, in 1924 
and directed it for six years. 
Newton.—Application will be made to 
Washington for federal grants for two 
school projects. A new grade school in 
Oak Hill, to cost $150,000, is proposed, 
as is a $75,000 addition to the Angier 
School in Waban. 

NEW JERSEY 

Bridgeton.—Byron Edwards, Camden 
architect, has drawn the plans for a 
new wing to the high school, and the 
board of education has made formal 
application for PWA funds for its 
construction. The estimate for the job 
is $105,000. The wing will be 120 feet 
long and three stories high, with a 
service entrance for the cafeteria. 
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Manville.—Property has been tenta- 
tively selected for the proposed new 
eight-room school, plans for which will 
be drawn by Borough Engineer 
Charles Kupper. A federal loan and 
grant of $150,000 will be sought. 
Woodbridge.—A machine to grade ex- 
amination papers of the true and false 
variety has been invented by Herbert 
Lehmann and Joseph Svada, teachers, 
who have applied for a patent. Pupils 
are given a sheet of questions which 
they perforate to indicate whether the 
question is true or false. The sheet 
runs through the machine, electric 
contacts are made through the per- 
forations, and the machine automat- 
ically lists the number of right and 
wrong answers. It takes about four 
minutes to grade 100 papers. 


NEW YORK 

Long Beach.—The high school author- 
ized for this Long Island town will be 
Georgian in architectural character. 
Plans drawn by Wilson and Rahm, 
architects of New York City, call for 
a series of wings on different levels. 
New York City.—After holding up 
the award of contracts for electrical 
equipment for four new school build- 
ings in June because it considered all 
bids excessive, the board of education 
recently let the contracts at bids 
nearly as high as the original ones. 
Walter C. Martin, superintendent of 
school buildings, said this was neces- 
sary to avoid delay in construction. 
. . » Equipment contracts for the new 
Staten Island Vocational High School 
and the Bronx Vocational High School 
have been awarded. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Centralia.—Twenty-six building lots 
are to be purchased from the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Company as a site for a 
new high school and grade school to 
replace the structure destroyed by fire 
several months ago. Rice and Davis, 
architects of Sunbury, are working on 
plans, and federal money will be 
sought for construction purposes. 
Gettysburg.—Plans for a combined 
classroom-gymnasium addition to the 
Gettysburg High School are being 
submitted to PWA authorities. 
Harrisburg.—The legislature has ap- 
propriated $80,595,491 to the depart- 
ment of public instruction for the 
1935-37 biennium. Three millions of 
this sum will be allocated for special 
aid to financially handicapped school 
districts, Dr. Lester K. Ade, the state 
superintendent, declares. 
Palmyra.—Gondos and Gondos, archi- 
tects of Philadelphia, have drawn pre- 
liminary plans for a new Palmyra 
Borough High School. The building, 
with an auditorium seating 1,000, 





classrooms and equip- 
ment, will cost around $260,000, ac- 


gymnasium, 


cording to estimates. An application 
for a PWA grant has been filed. 
Philadelphia.—First on the list of 
proposed construction projects is the 
addition of a four-story annex to the 
Northeast High School. A $600,000 
elementary school is also proposed, as 
a part of a $13,000,000 building pro- 
gram the board of education hopes to 
complete with federal funds. 
Pittsburgh. — Twelve public school 
building projects totaling $1,670,920 
will be submitted to the federal gov- 
ernment for aid, it is announced by 
Ben G. Graham, superintendent of 
schools. . . . New school building, re- 
pair and improvement’ contracts 
amounting to half a million dollars 
were awarded in late July. An addi- 
tion to Knoxville Junior High School 
is the largest of these projects. 
RHODE ISLAND 

Providence.—The $3,000,000 allotted 
for the construction of Mount Pleas- 
ant Avenue Regional High School and 
the Hope Senior High School will be 
insufficient, it has been found. A 
school built according to the present 
plans and specifications for the Mount 
Pleasant Avenue school will cost in 
excess of $2,300,000, according to Col. 
Leslie A. Hoffman, federal PWA di- 
rector in Providence. The proposed 
school has a cubic content of 5,184,- 
000 feet. Construction costs on five 
high schools built in the city since 
1928 show that it has taken 46.55 
cents or more per cubic foot. 


Middle Western States 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago.—Truancy cases in the Chi- 
cago public schools declined in 1934- 
35 by 309 over the cases reported the 
previous year, William L. Bodine, su- 
perintendent of compulsory education, 
has reported to William J. Bogan, su- 
perintendent of schools. The decrease 
is attributed to a favorable reaction to 
the prosecution in municipal court of 
indifferent parents. ... Otto K. Aken, 
superintendent of schools of Cook 
County, who refused to turn over the 
position to his elected successor, Noble 
J. Puffer, was forcibly ejected from 
the small office in the county building 
in which he had been barricaded for 
thirty-three hours. Aken charged 
that Mr. Puffer was not qualified to 
the office because he lacked a half-year 
of the four years’ teaching experience 
required by law for the office... . In 
behalf of the Schoolboy Patrol Asso- 
ciation, Torsten Sandvik, thirteen 
years old, was recently presented with 
a gold watch for saving the life of 
another boy by jerking him from the 
path of an automobile. The presenta- 
tion took place in Traffic Court... . 
The board of education has petitioned 
the federal PWA for a grant of $12,- 
007,238 to cover its proposed building 
program. Three new high schools, 
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eleven elementary schools, eighteen 
additions and three recreational cen- 
ters are included. The construction 
proposed will provide space for 25,000 
pupils. 

Kansas.—Citizens recently voted for 
the establishment of a community high 
school. The high school district em- 
braces sixty-six sections of land, part 
of which are in Clark County and the 
rest in Coles County. Federal funds 
will aid in construction. 

Urbana.—The second teachers’ insti- 
tute sponsored by the Illinois state 
committee on naturalization and cit- 
izenship, cooperating with the Emer- 
gency Education Program, was held 
at the University of Illinois, with 100 
teachers in attendance. There are 
eight times as many applicants for 
citizenship coming into the Chicago 
naturalization office as there were two 
years ago, it is said. Frances K. Wet- 
more, supervisor of adult education of 
the Chicago board of education, de- 
clared that this phase of the adult 
education movement has become a dis- 
tinct profession and needs trained 
people. 

Watseka.—Voters will be asked to ap- 
prove a bond issue for an addition to 
the South Side School, consisting of a 
gymnasium, which will serve as a com- 
munity building, and five classrooms. 
The estimated cost of building and 
equipment will be around $100,000. 


INDIANA 

Lafayette—A grant of $4,000 has 
been made to Purdue University to 
support psychological research in the 
genetics of attitudes by the Josiah 
Macy, Jr., Foundation. Dr. H. H. 
Remmers, director of the division of 
educational reference, will be in 
charge of the work. 

South Bend.—A $325,000 school build- 
ing program has been planned, includ- 
ing the erection of one new elemen- 
tary school and additions to two 
others. 

IOWA 

Corning.—The school board has pur- 
chased from Coe College a football 
lighting system which is being in- 
stalled to provide for night football 
games played by the high school team. 
A quarter-mile cinder track has also 
been built by means of relief labor. 
Grinnell.—An interesting addition to 
the archives of Grinnell High School 
has been made by Will F. Brewer of 
Montana State College, a graduate 
from the Grinnell school in 1886. Class 
day and commencement programs for 
1885, 1886 and 1889 will help the crea- 
tive writing class in its attempt to 
prepare a complete history of the high 
school. 

Iowa City—The independent school 
district has made plans to construct a 
$600,000 model junior high school 


building. A special election will soon 
be called to vote on a proposal to issue 
school bonds in the amount of $350,- 
000. Application for a 45 per cent 
grant from the PWA has been filed. 


KANSAS 

Hutchinson.—The board of education 
has been able to reduce its tax levy 
by 2.5 mills, according to the budget. 
Unlooked for payments of back taxes, 
a surplus of $14,000 from last year, 
and healthy balances in its four de- 
partments permit the reduction. All 
teachers will receive a salary increase 
of $10 a month. 

MINNESOTA 

Glenwood.—Rags or rubbish left lying 
about while the building was being 
redecorated are thought to have 
caused, through spontaneous combus- 
tion, the fire that destroyed the junior 
high school building in July. Band 
instruments, the piano and part of 
the books were saved, but the building 
was a total loss. There was $31,400 
insurance on building and equipment. 
Northfield—Carleton College has an- 
nounced a gift of $100,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


OHIO 

Cincinnati.—The board of education 
has set up a $6,000,000 school building 
program for which the voters will be 
asked to approve a $3,300,000 bond 
issue in November, the bonds to be 
issued when and if an additional 
$2,700,000 is forthcoming as a federal 
grant. 

Lorain.—New school building plans 
for Amherst, South Amherst, Grafton 
and Wellington, to cost $345,000, have 
been approved by the state department 
of education. The state department 
has also approved the proposed $30,- 
000 school at the Lorain County Tu- 
berculosis Sanatorium. 
Rushsylvania.—The old school build- 
ing has been razed and work is being 
started on a new $105,000 structure, 
a bond issue for $74,000 of which was 
approved by the voters last November. 
A PWA grant will provide the re- 
mainder. 


Southern States 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham. — Public work projects 
estimated at more than $500,000, 
which would be financed by federal 
public works loans and grants, are 
being sought by Ensley and Central 
Park civic organizations and Fairfield 
public school and city officials. The 
Fairfield board of education has ap- 
plied for $100,000 for the construction 
of a cafeteria and auditorium for the 
senior high school and for a perma- 
nent school for Negroes in Intermedi- 
ate Heights. 

KENTUCKY 

Covington.—The educational holding 
company method by which Kenton 
County expected to obtain $300,000 of 
PWA funds for the construction of 
two new high schools having been 
banned by a change in PWA ruling, 
new arrangements will have to be 
made. It has been advised that the 
fiscal court of the county act as hold- 
ing company. 








Glasgow Junction.—The new brick 
high school building being erected will 
not be ready for use at the beginning 
of the fall term, W. M. Totty, Barren 
county superintendent, announces. It 
will be a two-story brick building with 
eight classrooms and a large audito- 
rium-gymnasium. 

Williamsburg.—The 1935-36 session of 
the Whitley County rural schools be- 
gan on July 24, according to County 
Superintendent C. S. Wilson. A teach- 
ers’ conference at the Court House in 
Williamsburg preceded the _ school 
opening. Teachers attending had a 
day’s outing at Cumberland Falls to 
which they were transported in the 
new busses recently purchased for the 
transportation of high school pupils 
in the county. 

LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge.—A meat and vegetable 
laboratory will be constructed at Lou- 
isiana State University to serve as 
a central depository for all university 
produce, such as meats of all kinds, 
dairy and creamery products. This 
building will make it possible for the 
university to use the services of an 
increasingly large corps of student 
helpers. A number of students annu- 
ally earn the greater part of their 
expenses in work on the student farm. 
...A self-liquidating loan of $1,200,- 
000 for construction at the university 
has been approved by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. The loan 
was negotiated in 1933 and $500,000 
was released. The remainder was held 
up until the university met certain 
requirements of the RFC. President 
James M. Smith announces that this 
amount is now available for the con- 
struction of dormitories and other 
building improvements. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Greenville. — A twelve-room building 
for Negro pupils is being urged, to 
supplement the Nelson Street School, 
which accommodates 700. The new 
building will have an auditorium. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Edenton.—One of the most modern 
high school buildings in the state will 
be erected at Edenton, if present plans 
materialize. A two-story and basement 
building in colonial style will contain 
an auditorium seating 1,000, food and 
clothing rooms, two music rooms, man- 
ual and science laboratories, a large 
library and reading room, administra- 
tive offices and sixteen classrooms. 
John A. Holmes, city superintendent, 
and W. J. Taylor, Chowan County 
superintendent, have worked together 
on the project. 
Raleigh. — Superintendent John C. 
Lockhart of the county schools has 
asked for authorization to issue $137,- 
500 in bonds for a comprehensive 
building program. It is proposed to 
spend $250,000 in PWA funds, of 
which $112,500 would be a grant, in 
adding to school buildings in Wake 
County. 
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OBART Mixer 


Already finding great favor in Kitchens of the World. 
A rugged machine, of 30-Quart Bowl Capacity, strik- 
ing a medium between Large and Small models. 
Operates full line of Attachments. Shown at right 
equipped with famous Hobart Air Whip Attachment 
about which you should know. 





DISHW ASHERS—Complete line of Hobart-Crescent Dish- 
washers, models suitable for the needs of any school kitchen. 


POTATO PEELERS—A size for every need, Bench Type and 
Pedestal Type; peel “skin deep’; WATERTIGHT; no fuss, 
muss or clutter. Capacities from a peck to 50 lb. potatoes. 


SLICERS—Developed especially for Kitchen use with Kitchen 
Type Feed Trough; Adjustable Pressure Feed. 


FOOD CUTTERS—Split seconds in chopping up meats, 
vegetables, fruits, nuts and other foods. 


MIXERS—Wide range of models, with bowl capacities of 3, 
5, 10, 12, 15, 20, 30, 40, 60, 80 and 110 quarts. Exclusive 
Hobart Air Whip Attachment fits various sizes. 


AIR WHIP UNIT—Whips cream the new and better way; 
three or more quarts of delicious whipped cream from one 


quart of liquid cream. Available also as Mixer Attachment. 


SAOBARL 


SOLD BY LEADING KITCHEN (OUTFITTERS 
NATIONWIDE SERVICE ORGANIZATION 
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. is no empty phrase with Hobart. More than 
$150,000.00 has been spent during recent months in 
REPLACING Hobart factory machine tools ALONE. 
The most MODERN equipment AVAILABLE ... . 
replacing good machinery .. . . in order to insure a 
still higher degree of manufacturing precision. 

HOBART MACHINES must be broad-ranged, 
smooth, speedy, money-saving MASTERS of the partic- 
ular Kitchen tasks to which you put them. Thousands 
upon thousands of dollars must be spent to develop 
EACH new improved Model. 


HOBART GIVES MORE FOR THE DOLLAR 
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Tue Hosart Mrs. Co., Dept. H-79, Troy, Ohio 
Please send detailed information on machines checked—no obligation: 
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Reidsville—T hree new elementary 
schools will open their doors to pupils 
this fall. In addition to large class- 
rooms, each has a combination audi- 
torium, cafeteria and playroom. This 
room is equipped with a stage, foot- 
lights, dressing rooms and music prac- 
tice rooms. Each building also has a 
kitchen. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Aiken.—The voters of Aiken School 
District No. 1 voted 163 to 17 in favor 
of the $125,000 school bond issue for a 
new high school building. 


VIRGINIA 

Fredericksburg.—The serious over - 
crowding in the schools of this city 
has been laid before the city council, 
together with the recommendation of 
the school board for a new building of 
fourteen classrooms and two laborato- 
ries. Although 175 children are at- 
tending school only half-time in an 
effort to meet the emergency, yet the 
schools are so overcrowded that proper 
classroom work is difficult and the con- 
dition is “probably detrimental to the 
health of children.” 


TENNESSEE 
Knoxville——Fearing to wait until the 
November election to obtain a refer- 
endum on the issue, the city council 
has been asked to amend the city char- 
ter so as to permit the city to borrow 
$800,000 for the erection of new school 
buildings. With permission to borrow 
this amount, the school board will 
apply to the PWA for loans and 
grants which will inaugurate a 
$1,500,000 school building program. 
. . Harrison-Chilhowee Institute is 
going forward with plans to rebuild 
its dormitory for boys which was de- 
stroyed by fire. In the last six years, 
the school has wiped out a $30,000 
indebtedness, in addition to raising 
money for operating expenses. 
TEXAS 
El Paso.—Construction of three new 
county high schools, representing a 
total of $195,000, will be under way 
this year, if the PWA will grant the 
loans applied for. The schools are 
planned for Fabens, Clint and San 
Elizario. The school for Clint is to 
replace one destroyed by fire. Plans 
and specifications are being prepared 
by Trost & Trost. 
Galveston.—A public address system 
will be installed in the new Alamo 
School, which will be completed and 
fully equipped by September 15 in 
time for the opening of the fall term. 
Houston.—The school board was to 
submit to the voters at the August 24 
election a $2,101,550 bond issue to pro- 
vide through federal loan and grant 
for two new senior high schools, a 
$100,000 stadium, additions of audi- 
toriums, lunchrooms, gymnasiums and 
classrooms to many elementary and 
high school buildings. The additional 
classrooms are expected to cost 
$1,571,000 and the two new senior 
high schools $1,550,000 
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Huntsville—An expenditure of $320,- 
000 for new buildings at Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, including a 
dormitory, physical education building 
and home economics demonstration 
building, is contemplated. 
Liverpool_—The Liverpool school dis- 
trict does not have to apply for fed- 
eral money to construct its new build- 
ing in Brazoria County. A bond issue 
to cover most of the cost was voted 
three years ago and the district has 
about $8,000 in accrued taxes. A brick 
and hollow tile one-story structure will 
be built, with an auditorium seating 
300 persons. 

VIRGINIA 

Chatham. — Pittsylvania County has 
asked approval of the PWA to a 
school building program to cost $472,- 
581. Four new buildings are contem- 
plated, the largest rural building pro- 
gram presented by any county in the 
state. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Beckley.—Construction of a consoli- 
dated school between Pemberton and 
Affinity will eliminate the two-room 
schoolhouse at Affinity and the three- 
room structure at Pemberton. The 
Raleigh County school board has ap- 
proved the consolidation plans. 
Twenty-eight of the county schools 
have undergone repairs, a number of 
them being enlarged by one or more 
rooms, preparatory to the opening of 
the autumn term. 

Charleston.—The state department of 
education, through its research staff, 
is making consolidation studies in thir- 
teen regions in West Virginia. The 
work is being carried out with relief 
funds. Each schoolhouse is considered 
in relation to its position on or near a 
hard surfaced highway or a proposed 
hard surfaced highway. 


Western States 


CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles——Plans are under way 
for a new junior high school plant for 
the Fullerton elementary school dis- 
trict. Myron Hunt and H. C. Cham- 
bers are the architects. 

San Francisco.— With 1,600 students, 
the capacity of the San Francisco 
State Teachers’ College is taxed to 
capacity. An addition to the building 
has been begun, and the new annex 
will be ready for use February 1, it 
is believed. Classrooms and labora- 
tories for 300 or 400 science students 
will thus be provided. 

Sante Fe Springs.—The first school 
building in this territory to be built 
completely of steel from form sheets 
has been constructed with SERA la- 
bor. With the exception of the class- 
room floors, the new Little Lake Ave- 
nue School is steel throughout. 
IDAHO 

Coeur D’Alene—A remodeled wood- 
shed will no longer house school chil- 
dren at Springston where a new one- 
room rural schoolhouse is being built. 





The district school burned down more 
than a year ago. 

Payette.— A gymnasium-auditorium 
will be added and other improvements 
made to the high school if PWA au- 
thorities approve the plans submitted 
by the school board. The proposed 
gymnasium will seat 750 spectators 
for ball games or provide 1,200 seats 
for entertainments. Six grade school- 
rooms will be accommodated in the 
high school basement, if the plans go 
through. Elementary schools are so 
crowded that there are 58 pupils to 
the classroom, although the state law 
limits the number of pupils per teacher 
to 35. 

MONTANA 

Butte. — Federal approval has been 
given to a loan and grant of $800,000 
for the new Butte High School. Archi- 
tect Van Teylinger of Great Falls has 
drawn the plans. 


NEVADA 

Carson City.—Four new buildings are 
proposed for the state university cam- 
pus. A new administration building, 
a new history building, a gymnasium 
and a university hospital are contem- 
plated. 

OREGON 

Salem.— The board of education is 
considering a modernization program 
for the Salem Senior High School, the 
approximate cost of which would be 
$250,000. A separate heating plant 
and a wing to house a gymnasium and 
auditorium would release space in the 
present building for classroom use. 
UTAH 

Ogden.—Leslie S. Hodgson, school ar- 
chitect, is pushing work on the plans 
for the proposed new $800,000 Ogden 
Senior High School in the hope that 
bids can be called for before Septem- 
ber 1. The buildings proper will be 
erected on a ten-acre block; six addi- 
tional acres have been acquired in the 
next block for possible use. It will be 
a PWA project. 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham.—Plans for an $800,000 
school building program, which will 
include the construction of a central 
senior high school, have been an- 
nounced by the board of education 
through the office of C. Paine Shangle, 
superintendent of schools. The pro- 
posed new high school would accom- 
modate 1,500 pupils. A federal loan 
and grant will be sought. 
Spokane.—G. A. Pehrson, Spokane ar- 
chitect, has announced plans for a 
$110,000 school construction project 
for the Milan-Elk-Chattaroy district, 
authorized by a special election. The 
vote was 392 to 10. The project con- 
sists of a high school and two grade 
schools. All will be in modernistic 
style of a special grade of white con- 
crete, with window trim of deep color. 
The high school will have a gymna- 
sium and natatorium combined, with 
a stage at one end. There will also be 
a projection room. 
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Another innovation by CLARIN / 


Now, a detachable tablet arm—on and off 
in less than ten seconds! Makes an Ideal 





writing arm. Will not come off unless de- 


liberately removed. The Ideal Folding Chair 








now a two-purpose chair. 
1. Ideal for the auditorium 
2. Ideal for emergency use where 
} a tablet arm is desirable. 








Write for sample — available early in September. 


CLARIN MFG. CO.,4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 






































OUNDS— 

however small, 

may become infected. The prompt use of an 
effective antiseptic is an important preventive 


measure. 


MercurocHROME—2% Solution, H. W. & D.— 
is a potent germicide and is non-irritating and 
non-toxic when used in wounds. It is used by 
physicians and in the leading hospitals. 


Literature and a sample bottle will be sent on 


request. 


by the Council 
on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the 
American Medical 
Association. 


This seal denotes 

acceptance of 

Mercurochrome 

for New and Non- 

official Remedies 
HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, Incorporated 
Baltimore, Maryland, Dept. N. 

Please send me a Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 
personal use. 
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East Orange Pupils Must 
Qualify for Movie Club 


Twenty-seven pupils of the East 
Orange High School, East Orange, 
N. J., are members of the Cinematog- 
raphy Study Group. The purpose is to 
learn to choose films carefully, and 
membership in the club must be 
earned by high scholastic standing 
and outside reading as well as movie- 
going. 

Required reading for admittance 
consists of several books on motion 
picture appreciation. Pictures made 
the basis of classroom discussion are 
seen twice, and if they are taken from 
a literary classic the pupil must be 
familiar with the book. When he has 
met all the demands for membership 
and group discussion, his services are 
used to conduct discussions before 
other pupils who are not members of 
the club. 





Classes See French Movies 


Selected French motion pictures are 
shown at a commercial theater in 
Richmond, Va., as a part of the mod- 
ern language curriculum in_ the 
schools. The films are shown early on 
Saturday mornings and pupils pay the 
regular admission price. Among the 
popular pictures shown are “Poil de 
Carotte” and “Mirages of Paris.” 





Issues Bulletin on Appreciation 


The Pennsylvania state department 
of public instruction has issued a bul- 
letin called “Suggestions for Develop- 
ing Units of Study in Motion Picture 
Appreciation.” The bulletin was writ- 
ten by department staff members and 
by Dr. Edgar Dale of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, who directed a study of the 
teaching of motion picture apprecia- 
tion in forty-five Pennsylvania high 
schools last year. 





Library Acquires 36 New Films 


The board of education of New Ha- 
ven, Conn., has recently purchased for 
the film library of the public schools 
thirty-six new 16-mm. films to advance 
its program of audio-visual instruc- 
tion. Eighteen of these are one-reel 
films and deal with plant and animal 
life and geography. The remainder 
are two, three and four-reel films, 
dealing chiefly with American history. 
J. C. McCarthy is superintendent of 
schools. 





Textbook Movie in New Version 


Miss Ella Mentry’s dress has been 
brought up to date in the new film 
version of “Books—From Manu- 


script to Classroom,” which has just 
been released by the John C. Winston 
Company. An entirely new picture, 


with new characters, new scenes, more 
close-ups, a new story and a new dress 
for Ella Mentry, has been made. More 
than a million pupils and teachers 
have seen the original dramatization 
of the making of a textbook. Both 
sound and silent versions are avail- 
able; the film is one reel in length and 
is for 16-mm. projection. 





N. Y. Schools to Test Talkies 


The educational value of sound films 
in ten New York City schools will be 
carefully tested, according to a plan 
recently outlined. This calls for the 
selection in January of control groups 
made up of pupils of about the same 
intellectual level with teachers rated 
as of equal efficiency. One of the 
groups would study a specific subject, 
such as science, without benefit of 
educational sound films. The other 
would have its training supplemented 
by suitable sound pictures. At the end 
of from four to six months the two 
groups would undergo searching tests 
to determine objectively whether the 
talkies had benefited those who had 
seen and heard them. Four high 
schools will be used in the experiment, 
together with two junior high schools, 
and four elementary schools. 





Urges Wider Use of Films, 
Radio in British Schools 


Not more than 20 per cent of the 
schools in Great Britain use the in- 
structional services provided by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, ac- 
cording to Sir James Marchant, chair- 
man of visual education. 

The sum of 400,000 pounds would 
equip every school in that country 
with a receiving set, Sir James de- 
clares, and holds that the same is true 
of cinema projectors. An experiment 
is being conducted at the present time 
in a school in Hemel Hempstead on the 
increased educational value of motion 
pictures when pupils are given an 
insight into fundamentals of film art. 





High School Has Movie Library 


Pupils of the Simon Gratz High 
School, Philadelphia, have started a 
motion picture library dealing with 
the technical phases of film produc- 
tion, according to M. David Hoffman, 
who inaugurated the _  photoplay 
classes in the school. At first the pu- 
pils were interested only in the story 
content of movies. Later they asked 
to be allowed to study scenario writ- 
ing, directing and photography. 








Films for the School Screen 
Life and Literature Series —1. England 








Northern England— Scenes in the 
English lake district, where the lake 
poets lived — Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge and Keats. 1 reel. 35 mm., 
silent. Free. Advertising Depart- 
ment, Cunard Steam Ship Co., 25 
Broadway, New York City. 

Stratford-on-Avon—A visit to the 
birthplace of Shakespeare. 1 reel. 
16 mm., silent. For rent or pur- 
chase. Kodascope Libraries, Inc., 33 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 

London, City of Tradition— Trafalgar 
Square, Piccadilly Circus, Bank of 
England, Westminster Abbey and 
similar views. 1 reel. 35 mm., 
sound. For rent. Metro-Goldwyn 
Mayer, 1540 Broadway, New York 
City. 

British Castles — Fine old castles of 
England and Wales. 1 reel. 16 mm., 
silent. For rent or purchase. Bell 
and Howell Company, 1801 Larch- 
mont Avenue, Chicago. 

British Author Series (Series of 10 
films, 1 reel each) — Shakespeare, 
Goldsmith, Burns, Scott, Shelley, 
Eliot, Dickens, Tennyson, Steven- 
son, the Brownings. 16 mm., silent. 
For rent or purchase. Herman Ross 
Enterprises, 630 Ninth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Old Scrooge — Condensation of “A 
Christmas Carol.” Old Scrooge is 
acted by Seymour Hicks, a famous 
portrayer of that character on the 
stage. 3 reels. 16 mm. and 35 mm., 
silent. For rent or purchase. Pathe 





Exchange Inc. and Educational 
Films Corporation. Distributed by 
Films of Commerce Company, Inc., 
35 West 45th Street, New York. 

A Tale of Two Cities — Highlights 
from the dramatic story by Dickens. 
1 reel. 35 mm., silent. For rent or 
purchase. Wholesome Films Serv- 
ice, Inc., 48 Melrose Street, Boston. 

The Merchant of Venice — Highlights 
from Shakespeare’s play. 1 reel. 35 
mm., silent. For rent or purchase. 
Ideal Pictures Corporation., 30 East 
Eighth Street, Chicago. 


Macbeth — A few tense moments from 
Shakespeare’s play. 1 reel. 35 mm., 
silent. For rent or purchase. Whole- 
some Films Service, Inc., 48 Melrose 
Street, Boston. 


The Pied Piper of Hamelin — A pro- 
duction of Robert Browning’s leg- 
endary poem of the same name. 2 
reels. 16 mm., silent. Edited Pic- 
tures System, Inc., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 

Mill on the Floss—George Eliot’s 
classic story. 5 reels. 35 mm., silent. 
For rent or purchase. F. C. Pic- 
tures Corporation, 265 Franklin 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y 

Alice in Wonderland — Lewis Car- 
roll’s story, especially adaptable to 
juvenile audiences. 35 mm., silent, 
4 reels; 35 mm., sound, 6 reels. For 
rent or purchase. F. C. Pictures 
er 265 Franklin Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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New Control Cabinet! You can SAVE 40% T0 50% 


for RGA Victor 
School Sound System 





Beautiful new walnut Cabinet, 
housing all controls including 
records, radioand microphone fa- 
cilities. Dimensions: Width 42", 
Height 7334", Depth 18%", 


RCA Victor announces a new educational and administrative 
aid—the complete Central Sound Control Cabinet, Model 
MI-6721. This most modern control unit ever offered the 
educational prea 2 ep at the principal’s finger tips 
a thorough mastery of the world of sound inside his school. 
Moreover, its cost is within the limits of a conservative budget. 


Through this Cabinet you can tune in one or two radio pro- 
grams (domestic or short-wave foreign) and direct them to 
any or all rooms. The radios are the lastest RCA Victor 
models, famous for tone and sensitivity. In addition, you 
can play 10-inch or 12-inch phonograph records, at either 
33% or 78 r.p.m., and supply music to any rooms you desire. 
Bell or other signals may be sounded through the system. 
And a microphone is provided by which you can make 
announcements, ask questions, and if desired, individual 
teachers can reply direct to you through the system. The 
Control Cabinet has switching provisions for controlling up 
to 80 loudspeakers; more can be added if necessary. Simple 
to operate; no special skill or knowledge required. Other 
RCA Victor school equipment includes projectors for sound 
and silent motion pictures, and sound re-enforcement systems 
for auditoriums, gymnasiums and playgrounds. Send coupon 
below for full information. 





COMMERCIAL SOUND SYSTEMS 
RCA MANUFACTURING CO., Inc., CAMDEN, N. J. 
A RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA SUBSIDIARY 


Commercial Sound Section, Dept. NS., 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


rc a 
| Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on RCA Victor | 
| equipment for visual and aural instruction and administration. | 


NAME___ — STREET. ee eee 


' 
-—— eS co a! 
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® RCA VICTOR 


ON SOAP COSTS and provide 


a better 
soap! 








—prove this AT OUR EXPENSE 


ou will find the Palmolive ‘‘Measured Soap’’ System 
5 get different from ordinary washroom _ dis- 
pensing methods. It is better in a// of the three vital factors 
of any soap system. 

First there’s the soap. It’s Palmolive—in a special, free- 
flowing form. It assures your students’ hands and faces the 
same thorough but gentle cleansing that has made the 
famous green Palmolive cake the world’s largest selling 
toilet soap. 


Then there’s the dispenser. It is all you'd expect a 
Palmolive soap dispenser to be—modern, sturdy, attractive. 
It works easily all the time. It won't leak, cake or corrode, 
and it can’t be “‘drained.’’ It accurately measures out just 
enough soap for one good wash at a time—and no more! 

But the best news of all about the Palmolive ‘“Measured 
Soap’’ System is its real economy. Actual use in thousands 
of installations proves that it provides 100 washes for one 
cent—which, users say, means a saving of 40% to 50% in 
soap costs! 

But why not prove it to yourself in your own school, 
AT OUR EXPENSE? Fill in and mail the coupon today. 


PALMOLIVE 
“Measured Soap 


THE NEW, ECONOMICAL DRY SOAP SYSTEM 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 

105 Hudson St., Jersey City, N. J. NS-9-35 
With the understanding that there shall be absolutely no cost to me, 

I should like to arrange for a trial installation of the Palmolive 

“Measured Soap” System. 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS «eee ° 





Eastern States 


Dr. WILLARD W. BEATTY, president 
of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, has submitted his resignation 
as superintendent of schools, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., to become effective at the 
end of the coming school year. He 
plans to give his attention to a more 
general field of education. 


Dr. JAMES M. RULE, former state 
superintendent of public instruction 
for Pennsylvania, is the new principal 
of Langley High School, Pittsburgh. 


Dr. Litoyp N. MORRISETT, who has 
been teaching this summer at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has 
been elected assistant superintendent 
of schools in charge of secondary edu- 
cation at Yonkers, N. Y. Doctor Mor- 
risett has been supervising principal 
at Cranford, N. J. 


HAROLD E. CARSON is the new 
principal of the high school at Ken- 
nebunkport, Me., and PHILIP A. 
STINCHFIELD has accepted Mr. Car- 
son’s former post as principal of the 
academy at Monson, Me. 


CHARLES F. Ross has been ap- 
pointed principal of the new four-year 
high school in Auburn, Mass., a school 
with 300 pupils. He was promoted 
from the principalship of the first- 
year high school in Auburn. 


Dr. WILLIAM E. WELD, professor of 
economics and dean of the college of 
the University of Rochester, will as- 
sume the presidency of Wells College, 
Aurora, N. Y., upon the retirement of 
Dr. KERR DUNCAN MACMILLAN next 
June. Doctor MacMillan has been 
president since 1913. 


Dr. J. HILLIS MILLER, dean of stu- 
dents at Bucknell University, has been 
unanimously elected the new president 
of Keuka College for Women, Keuka 
Park, N. Y. Dr. A. H. NORTON re- 
signed in June on account of illness. 


JOHN J. FLANNERY, former superin- 
tendent of the Fay School, a private 
school for boys, died recently in 
Southboro, Mass., following an illness 
of several weeks. 


KATHLEEN FITZPATRICK, principal 
of the Harlem Continuation School for 
Girls, New York City, died in a 
Poughkeepsie hospital following in- 
juries received when she was struck 
by an automobile while crossing the 
Albany Post Road. Although she had 
for nine years been in charge of the 
school, she was not formally promoted 
to principal’s rank until July 10. No- 
tice of her advancement was brought 
to her sick bed, her earlier injuries 
not being considered serious. Pul- 
monary embolism caused her death. 
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AuGusTA V. IRVINE, assistant prin- 
cipal of Public School 71, Queens, 
New York, for the last ten years, died 
at her home in Brooklyn, N. Y. Miss 
Irvine had been connected with the 
city school system since 1897. 


HARRY T. PRATT and L. CARRINGTON 
DAVIS have been made principals, re- 
spectively, of Douglass High School 
and the Dunbar Junior High School 
No. 133, Baltimore. They have been 
serving these institutions as acting 
principals. 


RALPH K. BEARCE, head master of 
Brewster Free Academy, Wolfboro, 
Mass., died recently at the age of sixty 
years. He had been in charge of the 
academy for eleven years. 


JOSEP:i GAINSBURG becomes princi- 
pal of the new junior high school 
created by the reorganization of P. S. 
35, New York City, of which he has 
been principal. 


Mrs. ESTELLE W. LEE becomes act- 
ing principal of William Alexander 
School, No. 112, Baltimore, succeeding 
GEORGE B. MurpPHY, SR., who recently 
retired after thirty-four years as head 
of the school. Mrs. Lee is the widow 
of the late William H. Lee, who was 
principal of Henry Highland Garnet 
School No. 103 at the time of his 
death. 


HERBERT ARNOLD CLARK, for the 
last three years principal of the high 
school at Stow, Mass., and supervising 
principal of the grammar school in 
that town, has been elected head mas- 
ter of Peterborough High School, 
Peterborough, N.H., to succeed RALPH 
K. WHITNEY. Mr. Whitney has gone 
to Lebanon High School as_ head 
master. 


GLENN OWENS, principal of Forest 
Park High School, Baltimore, has re- 
signed to teach English at Baltimore 
City College. His successor will be 
WENDELL E. DUNN, who has been 
principal of the new Patterson Park 
Junior High School. NORMAN W. 
CLARK, principal of the Clifton Park 
Junior High School, will take the posi- 
tion vacated by Mr. Dunn and EMMA 
A. SCHAD, principal of School No. 53, 
will become acting principal at Clifton 
Park. E™MiLy W. EVERSFIELD becomes 
principal of junior high schools Nos. 
79 and 49, and PAuL A. WILLHIDE, 
acting principal of School No. 57. 


WILLIAM W. Rocers, transferred 
from Tottenville High School, New 
York City, to the acting principalship 
of Theodore Roosevelt High School 
following WILLIAM R. HAYWARD’s sus- 
pension, has been appointed perma- 
nent principal of the school. 


MAURICE BILLINGS SMITH, principal 
of Salem High School, Salem, Mass., 
for fifteen years, died in that city fol- 
lowing an operation. 


Dr. WILLIAM OTIS HOTCHKISS as- 
sumes his duties as president of Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
N. Y., September 1. Doctor Hotchkiss 
succeeds the late Dr. Palmer Cham- 
berlaine Ricketts, who died last De- 
cember. For the last ten years Doctor 
Hotchkiss has been president of Mich- 
igan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology. 


CHARLES FRANKLIN BELCHER has 
assumed the principalship of the 
Dutcher Street Junior High School, 
Hopedale, Mass. 


F. E. STENGEL, HuGH G. Norris, 
KARL M. RUSSELL, CHARLES E. HER- 
SHEY and W. LEE GILMORE have been 
assigned to new district superintend- 
encies in Pennsylvania, it is an- 
nounced by Dr. Lester K. Ade, super- 
intendent of public instruction. These 
five schoolmen were formerly super- 
vising principals and have been pro- 
moted as heads of the boroughs in 
which they formerly served. 


ELIzA CARLING COULT, retired vice 
principal of the Summer Avenue 
School, Newark, N. J., died in that 
city. Miss Coult, prior to her retire- 
ment, had been active in the public 
school system of Newark for forty- 
seven years. 


Henry E. HEIN principal of the 
James Monroe High School, New York 
City, is touring Latin America to es- 
tablish Pan-American clubs among 
high school pupils. 


JOHN W. HEDGE is the new district 
superintendent of schools at Lebanon, 
Pa. Mr. Hedge is succeeded at Wind- 
ber by JOSEPH L. HACKENBERG, for- 
merly supervising principal of Sandy 
Township Schools, Clearfield County, 
Pennsylvania. 


FRANK G. TRAPP, principal of Cro- 
ton Grade School, Syracuse, N. Y., 
was fatally injured by an acetylene 
tank explosion. 


STRONG COMSTOCK, first president 
and charter member of the Connecti- 
cut State Teachers Association, died 
recently. He was ninety-one years 
old. 


JosEePH B. RICHEY, FLOYD ATWELL 
and CHARLES DAVIS have retired as 
district superintendents in Pennsyl- 
vania. JAMES H. LAWSON takes Mr. 
Richey’s place as district superintend- 
ent of schools, McKeesport; J. Roy 
JACKSON is the new district superin- 
tendent at Beaver Falls, succeeding 
Mr. Atwell, and Orr1s H. AURAND has 
taken over Mr. Davis’s post at Steel- 
ton. 


ARNOLD C. NELSON, former princi- 
pal of Ridgway High School in Penn- 
sylvania, has been made district su- 
perintendent of schools for Ridgway. 
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Do your pupils look up from 
their studies every time you 
move your chair? Is the noise in 
your schoolroom preventing gi 
grades? If so, it is time to equip 
all chairs and movable furniture 
with 


DARNELL 


Noiseless 


GLIDES 


Your recommendation to install 
Darnell Noiseless Glides will re- 
sult in floor protection, the pre- 
vention of wracked furniture, 
and a greater class efficiency. 


Write for FREE Sample Set 
DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD. 


Station B, Box 4027-N, Long Beach, Calif.; 36 N.ClintonSt., Dept. G, Chicago, Ill. 
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Dotted lines indicate de- 
gree to which chair may 
be tilted while glide re- 
mains flat on floor. The 
rubber cushion absorbs all 
noise,and washer prevents 
nail from pulling out. 
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Stage 
@® Equipment 


Velour Curtains » Draperies + 
Scenery and Rigging » Equip- 
ment of the Highest Quality 
+» Service and Installation by 


Experienced Personnel + Write 


TWIN CITY 
SCENIC COMPANY 


1126 CHIMES BUILDING, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
2819 NICOLLET AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
40 W. MONTCALM, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
4704 PERSHING AVENUE, FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
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OF A SERIES OF LOCKEROBE FEATURE ADS 


"Steel Wardrobes 
For Grade School Classrooms 


IDLE TOOLS 
SAVE MONEY 
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@ when they 
belong to a school 
maintenance man 


MEDART LOCKEROBES 
(Steel Wardrobes for Grade School Classrooms) 


Solve the Wardrobe 


Maintenance Problem! 


Lockerobe doors, unlike conventional type ward- 
robe doors, are entirely independent of the class- 
room floor (i. e., Lockerobe doors are not joined to 
the floor by pedestals or hardware of any kind). 
Consequently, floor variations do not affect 
Lockerobe doors, and frequent, close and costly 
adjustments are entirely eliminated. 


Medart Steel Lockerobes are sanitary, safe, fire- 
resisting, efficient, economical, and attractive in 
appearance. Catalog and complete data upon 
request. 

Write for Lockerobe Catalog 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3532 DEKALB STREET ST. LOUIS, MO. — 


Sales Engineers in All Principal Cities — Consult Your Telephone Directory 














ABSALOM GRUNDY, formerly school 
principal of Haledon, N. J., died at 
the age of sixty-eight. Mr. Grundy, 
who retired in 1931, had been in 
charge of the Haledon School for 
thirty-eight years. 


Southern States 


Dr. A. F. HARMAN, has been elected 
president of Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo. He was formerly state superin- 
tendent of education. Doctor Harman 
succeeds Dr. O. C. CARMICHAEL, who 
is the new dean of the graduate school 
of Vanderbilt University. 


HARRY W. GOWANS, business man- 
ager of the schools of Tulsa, Okla., 
for the last five years, has been named 
superintendent of schools there, suc- 
ceeding WILL FRENCH, whose appoint- 
ment in Long Beach, Calif., was an- 
nounced last month. 


FRANK SHIPE is the new assistant 
county superintendent of _ schools, 
Fayette County, West Virginia. 


W. C. Cuary has resigned as prin- 
cipal of Millen High School, Millen, 
Ga., to enter business. He has been 
elected cashier of the bank at Harlem, 
Ga., and will look after farming inter- 
ests there. 


J. L. SoutteEy, W. H. MACGREGOR 
and W. J. PONDER have been named 
principals of the Glencoe, Attalla and 
Gaston high schools, respectively, all 
in Etowah County, Alabama. 


H. H. SWAN is the new principal of 
Big Creek High School and CHARLES 
DEAN of the Gary High School, both 
of which schools are in McDowell 
County, West Virginia. 


Dr. WARREN W. PHELAN, president 
of Oklahoma Baptist University at 
Shawnee, died after a month’s illness 
at the age of sixty. Doctor Phelan 
was at one time principal of the Cap- 
ital University School, Washington, 
D. C., following which he spent four 
years as a school superintendent in 
Mississippi and Indiana. Later he be- 
came dean of the school of education 
of the University of Chattanooga and 
held similar posts at Baylor Univer- 
sity and the University of Oklahoma. 


K. P. BIRCKHEAD is the new prin- 
cipal of the high school at Shenan- 
doah, Va. He has been principal of 
the Abingdon High School for twelve 
years and is successor to GEORGE S. 
BLANTON at Shenandoah. 


L. H. BATTLE of Zebulon, Ga., suc- 
ceeds J. L. FORTNEY as superintendent 
at Douglas, Ga. 


M. F. HAWKINS is the new school 
head at Ferguson, Ky. The superin- 
tendency was formerly held by Joe B. 
HUGHES. 


R. W. SHUMAKER is the newly ap- 
pointed county superintendent of 
schools for Upshur County, West Vir- 
ginia. He has been assistant to WIL- 
LIAM FOSTER, the retiring superintend- 
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ent. W. W. Brooks, former principal 
of the Buckhannon High School, was 
named assistant to Mr. Shumaker. 


R. A. Cox of Fort Smith, Ark., has 
been named principal of the Jonesboro 
High School for 1935-36 to succeed 
R. H. Moore, who was recently elected 
superintendent of Jonesboro schools. 
Mr. Cox was in charge of the Normal 
School of the Ozarks at Harrison dur- 
ing the summer. This school is under 
the supervision of the Arkansas State 
Teachers College. 


Dr. FRED KELLER, who recently re- 
signed as superintendent of schools at 
Jonesboro, Ark., is associate techni- 
cian in soils in connection with eight- 
een CCC soil camps in Arkansas. 


Dr. HASKELL PRUETT, director of 
schoolhouse planning, state depart- 
ment of public instruction for Okla- 
homa, has been elected business man- 
ager of the Oklahoma A & M College, 
at Stillwater. 


C. M. HARPER, principal of the 
school at Scott, Ark., has been named 
superintendent of the Pulaski County 
Special School District to succeed 
D. T. HENDERSON, resigned. 


CLYDE RIDDEL has been appointed 
superintendent of Calhoun County 
schools, West Virginia; DON BELL is 
his assistant. 


H. M. Brock of Uniontown, Ala., 
has been elected principal of the Bea- 
trice High School, Monroeville, ac- 
cording to Superintendent H. G. 
Greer. Mr. Brock’s appointment fol- 
lowed the resignation of H. D. 
WEATHERS, who decided to remain at 
the Repton High School. Mr. Weath- 
ers was elected to the principalship 
early in the summer, when T. G. 
VAUGHAN decided to take a school post 
in Dothan. 


D. M. RosBinson, former Madison 
County superintendent of schools, has 
been appointed principal of the high 
school at Marshall, N. C. 


C. I. PoNTiIUsS, president of the Pub- 
lic Securities Corporation of Tulsa, 
Okla., has been chosen president of the 
University of Tulsa, where reorgani- 
zation and refinancing are planned. 
The sum of $650,000 will be sought for 
the school. DEAN R. L. LANGENHEIM 
has been acting president. 


E. G. LITTLEJOHN, superintendent 
of the Galveston public schools, Gal- 
veston, Tex., for the last eleven years, 
has resigned. He has been connected 
with the city school system for more 
than fifty-two years. Ill health neces- 
sitated his retirement. 


W. B. Jones of Anchorage has been 
elected principal of the high school at 
Somerset, Ky., to succeed C. H. Pur- 
DOM, who has gone to Lancaster, Ky., 
as superintendent of schools. 


G. G. MAUGHON, principal of the 
high school, Lumberton, N. C., has 
been named principal of the Indian 


Normal School at Pembroke, N. C., 
succeeding the Rev. J. E. SAWYER who 
was reelected but resigned August 1. 


District of Columbia 


CLaus J. SCHWARTZ, principal of 
the Stuart Junior High School, Wash- 
ington, died in July following a week’s 
illness. Mr. Schwartz received his 
undergraduate education in Germany 
and came to Washington as a profes- 
sor of languages at Eastern High 
School. He was known as the “father 
of cadets” at Eastern and was the 
principal organizer of the cadet corps 
at the Lincoln Park School. 


CHARL O. WILLIAMS, field secretary 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion, was elected president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs at its 
annual meeting in Seattle. 


Middle Western States 


PAUL J. MISNER, director of the 
laboratory school of Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, has been 
elected to the superintendency of the 
public schools at Glencoe, IIl. 


Dr. ELDRIDGE C. GROVER, on August 
1, took the post of superintendent of 
schools at Euclid (Cleveland), Ohio, 
under a four-year contract. He has 
been assistant superintendent of 
Cleveland Heights schools for twelve 
years. He succeeds Supr. W. A. 
FRANKS. 


Dr. W. W. ANKENBRAND of Mans- 
field, Ohio, has been elected superin- 
tendent of public schools, Rockford, 
Ill., to succeed Dr. FRANK A. JENSEN. 


Dr. WILLIAM H. JOHNSON, principal 
of the Volta Elementary School, Chi- 
cago, and professor and lecturer on 
education in the graduate school of 
Loyola University, has been named 
assistant superintendent of the Chi- 
cago public schools, to succeed BEN- 
JAMIN F. BUCK, who retired last year. 


DEAN WALTER WILLIAMS of the 
school of journalism, University of 
Missouri, who recently resigned as 
president of that institution, died in 
late July. He organized the first 
school of journalism and his fame in 
press relations was worldwide. 


MAJOR FRANK L. BEALS, teacher at 
Lake View High School, Chicago, and 
former head of the R. O. T. C. for the 
Chicago school system, has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of 
schools for defective children, Chicago. 
He replaces ISABELLA DOLTON, who is 
the new principal of Kelly High 
School. 


Dr. Louris V. NEWKIRK has been 
appointed director of handiwork for 
the Chicago Public Schools. He has 
been on the staff of the Chicago Nor- 
mal College. 


Dr. GRACE E. MUNSON, principal of 
the Ray Elementary School, Chicago, 
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lt Keeps ““Gym” 
Floors Like New 





It is not easy to clean smooth floors. To clean them frequently 
and well and renew their brilliance, without wearing the sur- 
face, is a task that can be accomplished only with a powerful 
vacuum at the end of suitably designed vacuum tools. 

Spencer Central and Portable Vacuum Cleaning Systems are 


effective for all types of cleaning found in schools. A few 
quick strokes of special tools and waxed floors take on a lustre 
like new. Other vacuum tools make fast work easy on cement 
and wood floors, chalk trays, erasers and furniture. 

One man or woman can move and operate the Spencer 
Portable and do more and better work than by hand methods. 
Spencer Cleaners are built to last and have been endorsed by 
leading educators and architects. 

A demonstration of the Spencer Portable can be arranged 


at your convenience. 
CENTRAL AND PORTABLE 


SPENCER VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Some Day All America’s School 
Children 


will sit correctly 


LIKE THIS 


The silhouette to the right 
shows the ideal way a child 
should be seated when at school. 
Note the position of the body 

. back erect, chest out, feet 
firmly on the floor. 

The book is not lying on the 
surface of the desk. Neither is 
it held in a fatiguing position by 
the hands and arms. The book 
is at approximately the height of 
the chin, at approximately a right 
angle to the line of vision, and 
at a distance adjustable to each 
individual's needs and the vari- 
ous conditions of light and the 
printed page. 





Illustrating the essentials of body 
and book position. It is the pos- 
turally correct position a pupil as- 
sumes naturally and comfortably 
when seated in 


The American Universal 
BETTER SIGHT Desk 


Classroom posture posters and inter- 
esting pamphlets’ relating to healthful 
posture and eye-protection are avail- 
able for teachers’ use. Address Dept. 
N.S.9. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums. 


General Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan 
DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 
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FENCE 


or %@e PROTECTION 
of Achoot children 


IRON and CHAIN LINK WIRE 
FENCES and ENTRANCE GATES 


IRON 


Wine 


Si 


The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
118 Stewart Block ° . ‘ 


Eeecne 


New Catalog Sent on Request 


Cincinnati, Ohio 




















At your finger tips and 
visibly 
indexed 


-_ 
THE NEW 


WELCH 


CATALOG 


of 


ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE 








GENERAL SCIENCE 


BIOLOGY AND 
AGRICULTURE 


CHEMISTRY 


Catalog G 


528 pages of modern 
designs of apparatus— 
current prices with in- 
dexing sectionalized. 





Minn 


The most convenient cata- 55 
log ever issued for use in 
larger physics departments 

of universities, colleges and 
the larger high schools and 
industrial laboratories. 


Sent Free 


Post prepaid 
If you use scientific apparatus. 









W. M. WELCH SCIENTIFIC CO., 1519 Sedgwick St., Chicago 
Please send me your new visibly indexed Catalog G. 


Ps 6 6b. 00 4.504600000466000080060000464 Pasttiat.ccscoccecccecce 
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has been named director of child study 
for the Chicago school system to fill 
the vacancy caused by the retirement 
of Dr. DANIEL P. MACMILLAN. 


ELMER TEETS has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Mt. Ster- 
ling, Ohio. He has been acting in the 
same capacity at Centerville, Clinton 
County. 


W. M. RICHARDS became superin- 
tendent of schools at Emporia, Kan., 
on August 1. He has been superin- 
tendent of the Dodge City schools for 
seven years and taught this summer 
at the Emporia Teachers College. He 
succeeds L. A. LOWTHER. 


Dr. W. E. SEALOCK, president of the 
Municipal University of Omaha, died 
recently by suicide following his dis- 
missal from the presidency. Doctor 
Sealock was formerly supervisor of 
high schools of the Ohio state depart- 
ment of education; associate professor 
of vocational education, Iowa State 
College, and dean of education at the 
University of Nebraska. 


CoL. SANFORD SELLERS, president of 
Wentworth Military Academy, Lex- 
ington, Mo., since its founding fifty- 
five years ago, recently celebrated his 
eighty-first birthday. His three sons 
were with him; they are Dr. Ovip R. 
SELLERS, professor in McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago; COL. 
SANFORD SELLERS, JR., in charge of 
CCC educational work of the Sixth 
Corps Area, and CoL. J. M. SELLERS, 
Wentworth superintendent. 


PETER A. MORTENSEN, former super- 
intendent of the Chicago public schools 
and since 1931 superintendent of the 
Parental School, Chicago, has retired, 
having reached the age limit newly set 
by the state legislature. 


WILLIAM RUSSELL MALAN of Pinck- 
neyville, Ill., president of Southern 
Illinois Teachers’ Association, is the 
new superintendent of schools at Har- 
risburg, Ill., succeeding Roscoe PUL- 
LIAM, new president of the Southern 
Illinois State Normal University at 
Carbondale. Mr. Malan has been su- 
perintendent of schools at Pinckney- 
ville for eleven years. 


Leo E. MILLER is the new head of 
the school system of Hudson, Mich. 
GEORGE H. LITTLE, the former Hudson 
superintendent, resigned to become 
principal of the senior high school at 
Adrian, Mich. 


R. B. WILSON, retiring superintend- 
ent of schools, Jefferson County, Mo., 
is in poor health, it is reported. His 
successor as county superintendent is 
A. E. POWERs. 


WILLIAM J. BARTHOLF, for nearly 
fifty years identified with Chicago 
public schools and former principal of 
Crane Technical High School and 
president of Crane Junior College, 
died at the age of seventy-six years. 
In 1931 Mr. Bartholf was made a 
chevalier of the Order of the Crown 
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Sept. 9-10—National Association of Edu- 
cational Broadcasters, Iowa City. 

Sept. 23-25—Council of School Superin- 
tendents, Cities and Villages of New 
York, Saranac Inn. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 4—National Recreation Con- 
gress, Chicago. 

Oct. 7-10—American Public Health Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct. 10—Wyoming Education Association, 
Casper. 

Oct. 17-18—Division meetings, Minnesota 
Education Association, St. Cloud, Vir- 
ginia, Thief River Falls and Moorhead. 

Oct. 24-25—Division meetings, Minnesota 
Education Association, Rochester and 
Mankato. 

Oct. 24-26—West Virginia State Education 
Association, Charleston. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 1—Division meeting, Minne- 
sota Education Association, Minneapolis. 





Coming Meetings 


Oct. 31-Nov. 2—Iowa State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

Nov. 1-2—School Health Conference, De- 
partment of School Health and Physical 
Education, N. E. A., Philadelphia. 

Nov. 1-2—Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Lawrence, Manhattan, Hays, Dodge 
City, Hutchinson and Chanute. 

Nov. 7-9—Colorado Education Association, 
Denver, Pueblo and Grand Junction, 
simultaneously. 

Nov. 8-1l—New Jersey State Teachers As- 
sociation, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 11-17—American Education Week. 
Nov. 25-26—New York State Teachers As- 
sociation, House of Delegates, Albany. 
Nov. 25-27—South Dakota Education Asso- 

ciation, Aberdeen. 

Dec. 26-28—Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, Harrisburg. 

Jan. 16-17—Association of American Col- 
leges, New York City. 








of Italy by the King of Italy in recog- 
nition of his work among pupils of 
Italian descent at Crane. 


CLyp—E W. HENpDRICKS has _ been 
named principal of Adams School, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., succeeding ALBERT 
R. PARKER who by his own preference 
will teach social science in the schools. 
Mr. Hendricks was formerly principal 
of the Rudisill School. 


CHARLES S. WINGO, principal of the 
community high school at Zeigler, IIl., 
has resigned to become principal of 
the community high school at Argo. 


C. H. LANHAM of Riverton, IIl., has 
been chosen principal of the high 
school at Waynesville, Ill., to succeed 
PAUL M. CRAFTON. 


LEwis B. MONTGOMERY has taken 
office as superintendent of the Dade 
County schools,. Missouri. THOMAS 
FITZPATRICK, the retiring county su- 
perintendent, is principal of the 
Greenfield elementary schools, Green- 
field, Mo. 


EMMET L. Morris has left the su- 
perintendency of schools at Marquette, 
Iowa, to head the Melrose Park 
schools in the Maywood-Melrose Park- 
Broadview suburban school district 
west of Chicago. 


J. S. VANDERLINDEN has been named 
superintendent of schools, Perry, 
Iowa, to fill the position made vacant 
by the death of HaAroLp E. EDSON. 
Mr. Vanderlinden comes from a school 
post at Independence, Iowa. 


Dr. HARRY DEWITTE HENRY of Iowa 
City is the new president of Iowa 
Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 
succeeding Dr. JAMES E. CooNs, who 
resigned in June. 


CARL O. LARSON of Ironton, Ohio, 
was elected superintendent of the west 
side schools, Aurora, IIl., recently, and 
RAYMOND D. MEADE of Scottsbluff, 
Neb., was named principal of West 
High School, Aurora. Mr. Larson suc- 
ceeds Dr. D. B. HELLER and Mr. 
Meade, A. A. REA, who has served as 
principal for eighteen years. 


MAURICE N. O’BANNON, president of 
the Southwestern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association and for the last ten years 
superintendent of Mt. Vernon schools, 
has been named head of the school 
system in Frankfort, Ind. He succeeds 
JOHN A. LINEBARGER. 


HuGo T. SWANSON, superintendent 
of schools in East Tawas, Mich., for 
the last six years, will succeed C. E. 
HERTZ as superintendent of the Nor- 
way city schools. 


GEORGE H. HADEN, the new superin- 
tendent of schools of Ralls County, 
Missouri, is the youngest county su- 
perintendent in the state, having been 
elected to the office at the age of 
twenty-five years. 


Western States 


REUBEN D. LAW assumed the duties 
of superintendent of the Duchesne 
County school district, Utah, on July 
1. He has been superintendent of 
Rich County schools. CHARLES M. 
IVERSON, former head of Duchesne 
schools, will retire to a farm at Provo. 


PETER C. HOLM, principal of Horace 
Mann Junior High School, Denver, 
since 1930, has been appointed princi- 
pal of Cole Junior High School, to 
succeed ALWYN C. SMITH who applied 
for retirement after more than twen- 
ty-seven years in the school system. 
Rex V. CuRTIS, assistant principal at 
South High School, was named Mr. 
Holm’s successor at Horace Mann. 


Dr. AUBREY A. DOUGLASS succeeds 
WALTER R. HEPNER as chief of the 
division of secondary education of the 
California state department of educa- 
tion. Doctor Hepner is the new presi- 
dent of the San Diego State Teachers 
College. Doctor Douglass has been 
head of the department of education 
at Claremont College. 


EDWIN A. WELLS, principal of Elk 
Grove High School in Sacramento 
County, has accepted the principalship 
of the San Rafael High School in 
Marin County. 
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Look at the HEART of the 
PENCIL SHARPENER 


The maxim that “a chain is 
no stronger than its weak- 
est link” applies to pencil 
sharpeners: The service and 
value depend on the Cutters 
—the Heart of the Pencil 
Sharpener. 


The high-efficiency design 
of APSCO cutters provides 
the maximum number of 
| under-cut, tooled blades— 
made of the finest steel for 
the purpose. 

Now in 3 styles: No. 1 


with celluloid. No. 2N THE PREMIER 


with nickel plated and 
No. 23 — with “Photo $2.50 
Electric’’ metal strip. 
The only low priced Auto- 
matic Feed Pencil Sharpener 
equipped with hardened steel pencil stop, accommodates 
pencils of various sizes. 











You can depend on APSCO Sharpeners . . . because 
“APSCO Cutters Don’t Scrape—THEY CUT!” 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
























“SPROCKET 


PROJ ECTOR 
hese 


No Bolts 
Dri No Chains 
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Straight Suumnd 

Sound Drum 
Aperture ’ 

sa Ask any professional operator No 

irect 

Beam of why these HOLMES 16 mm le my 
Light on — - 

Sound features are so necessary to the Track 
Track and p Sate con 
Photo Cell finest sound reproduction and ote Ce 
Hold Back picture projection. No Claw 
Sprocket Movement 
Filtered Write for full descriptive No High 

Sound . Speed 
Spoednet literature. Shafts 

1814 N. Orchard Street Chicago, IIinois 
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@PAGE FENCE is more than a product. 
It is a service. Located throughout the 
United States are eighty-two Page Fence 
Service Plants. These fence experts dis- 
tribute and erect Page Chain Link and 
genuine Wrought Iron Fence. To see that 
you get the proper fence, properly erected 
and responsibly guaranteed, write to any 
one of the offices listed below for name 
of Page Fence Service Plant nearest you. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


District ofices in NEW YORK, PITTSBURGH 
ATLANTA, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 


America’s first wire fence—since 1883 
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NOTES FOR BUYERS «> 





Royal Wrinkles 


Sundry are the methods of type- 
writer approach. The heavy-handed 
typist deals the keys a swift series of 
punitive punches. The lass with the 
delicate air is always the lass with the 
delicate air. Their typewriters are 
probably identical — too loose for the 
mauler and too stiff for the delicate 
aired. 

The new Royal Standard, made by 
the Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 
2 Park Avenue, New York City, has a 
touch control scale. By turning a 
wheel underneath the machine, the 
operator may increase or decrease the 
tension. When she has the keys ad- 
justed to her individual preference, 
she keeps the indicator always in that 
position. Ribbon covers are another 
new wrinkle for Royal. 


Dip In 


Take a clean quart bottle. Fill it 
half full of water, preferably hot. 
Squeeze the entire contents of a Per- 
mex tube in the bottle and insert the 
cork. Hold the bottle on its side, tip- 
ping it back and forth four or five 
times. Fill the bottle with more water 
and shake it. gently. Let it stand 
twenty-four hours. Then dip into it. 

For dipping you will need either a 
fountain pen or an ordinary pen, for 
by this simple ritual you have made a 
quart of ink. This buying of ink in 
paste form helps the school to save on 
transportation charges, losses due to 
breakage and leakage, and storeroom 
space. 

Permex is made by the American 
Crayon Company, Sandusky, Ohio, 
and when mixed with water is “per- 
manent, without sediment and non- 
corrosive.” Splendid claims! 


Living Radiators 


Take out the thirty human radia- 
tors and the room temperature falls 
10° F. Every squirming youngster is 
a live heating unit, and the teacher 
can feel the temperature rise. Engi- 
neers say that each pupil gives off 
enough body heat to raise 200 cubic 
feet of air one degree per minute. 

Why not use these living radiators 
to cut fuel costs? The American 
Blower Corporation of Detroit has 
done that in its Nesbitt-built double 
control heating and ventilating unit. 
Its “syncretized air” unit automati- 
cally reckons with body and solar heat 
as well as with outside temperature. 
Thus it delivers an air stream that is 
cooler as the number of room occu- 
pants increases and warmer as the 
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number decreases. A 20 per cent sav- 
ing in fuel is claimed, or even as much 
as 70 per cent in states permitting 
partiai recirculation of room air. 


Disputed Titles 


Outfitting a technical high school 
is costly business comparable, let us 
say, to outfitting the Queen Mary. 
S.S., we mean, not H.R.H. 

It takes only a couple of $2,000 in- 
struments, for example, to run up an 
equipment bill. Two large photomi- 
crographic outfits, costing more than 
$2,000 each, have been bought by the 
new Brooklyn Technical High School 
to be used in the study and analysis 
of metals. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
689 Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y., 
supplied them, together with enough 
other scientific instruments to make 
the shipment the largest ever made to 
a technical school in this country. The 
British boat’s title of “queen of the 
seas” is disputed, but there is no dis- 
puting Brooklyn’s titl2 to being the 
largest technical high school in Amer- 
ica. Or is there now? 


Obsolescence 


With disarming candor, a company 
we know intimates that its product 
may eventually either wear out or get 
out of date. That sort of attitude re- 
freshes the weary reader of commer- 
cial promotion. Strangely enough, this 
article that will admittedly reach ob- 
solescence is made entirely of steel. 
Not to postpone the dénouement longer, 
we refer to A-S-E lockers made by 
All-Steel-Equip Company, Inc., Au- 
rora, Ill. These fine lockers are made 
with the idea of lasting just as long 
as the new buildings in which they are 
installed. When it’s time for another 
new building, it’s time for new and 
improved lockers A-S-E —no sooner, 
tis said. 


Family Breakfast 


“What burns me up every after- 
noon,” complains Miss Senior High, 
“are those fiendish gym showers down 
at school. I’m forever getting a sweet 
scald on my back.” 

Father is both a school board mem- 
ber and a skeptic. “Don’t exaggerate! 
I happen to know that those group 
showers are equipped with master 
units to temper the water. Getting 
scalded or even uncomfortably hot is 
impossible.” 

“Exaggeration is the high school 
motto,” Mother remarks. “But I do 


know that at the women’s athletic 
club we didn’t. please every one until 
we installed some sort of water-mixer 
on every shower.” 

“That sets the stage for my an- 
nouncement,” Ted declares important- 
ly. “Next Monday morning I start a 
new job. Only yesterday I was hired 
as salesman for the Doran Company, 
with headquarters in Seattle. They 
make the Doran-Safe-T-Shower, with 
which all schools and clubs in town 
will soon be equipped. It’s the thing 
Mother is talking about —a thermo- 
static water mixing valve. You fit it 
on to individual showers. Then when 
some duffer in the next shower turns 
on the cold water, you are not treated 
to a sudden hot douse. Expect me at 
school board meeting on Monday 
night, Dad. The innocent testimony 
of your own daughter will help me 
make my first sale.” 


Voices From Afar 


The dog before the phonograph has 
been supplanted by the boy before the 
loud-speaker. Today’s schoolboy listens 
to his master’s voice — particularly his 
head master’s voice — through a public 
address system. 

Other masters he hears, too, through 
the school radio — masters of the pi- 
ano, the violin, of stagecraft and state- 
craft. All are brought to him at his 
desk, and thus his teaching staff is aug- 
mented by world-famous names. 

Operating on the theory that nothing 
but the best equipment can give a school 
the best results, Western Electric Com- 
pany presents its highly developed pub- 
lic address and music reproducer sys- 
tems through Graybar, its distributor 
in seventy-five American cities. The 
integrity of the company, its long serv- 
ice, exact engineering, a satisfactory 
guarantee, and competent near-by su- 
pervision and service are recognized. 


Country Correspondence 


Grundy Center.—Miss Mary Daly dismissed 
school Monday morning when she found there 
was a large hole in the west wall of the school- 
house. Six bricks were gone. Miss Daly told 
Ed Thomas, the school director, that thirty-odd 
cases of pneumonia would be a few too many 
for Doctor Black to handle. It was twenty-two 
above that day and the wind blew up stiff. 

The country correspondent forgot to 
tell what battered the hole in the wall, 
but nobody blamed Miss Daly for 
closing school with the winter wind 
blowing through a hole 7 by 12 inches. 

In the average schoolroom cracks 
around the windows let in as much 
cold air as Miss Daly’s pupils were 
exposed to. We are told that one miss- 
ing brick for every window is a fair 
estimate of the drafts and wasted heat 
that result from ordinary wood win- 
dows. Steel windows leak about 20 
per cent less. More than 20,000 school 
buildings have solved the problem of 
drafts by use of Chamberlin Weather 
Strips, made in Detroit, and claim a 
saving up to 40 per cent in fuel costs. 
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The Dayton Safety 


Ladder is durably 
built, of airplane 
spruce, in sizes 3 to 
16 feet. Stands firmly. 
Straight back allows 
close work in corners 
or against walls. 


H... many Daytons 
does your school need ? 
ae them now and save 
workmen's time and acci- 
dent costs. 

Write Dept. NS-9 for Details 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER CO. 


121-123 West Third St., Cincinnati 


, 

| Stock carried on Pacific 
Coast by E. D. Bullard 

' Co., Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, and by 
160 other distributors 


Made and distributed 
(PATENTED) 
























PICTURES 
ON MAPS ¢ 








— SS |\TEXT B%KS 
Ton ry Vaid Portrayal 


like pictures in history textbooks, illustrated, pic- 
torial maps add life, interest, and understand- 
ing to the study of American History. 

The many interesting, historical pictures on the 


NEW TRYON ILLUSTRATED 
AMERICAN HISTORY MAPS 


attract and hold pupil interest ... make teaching 
easier, more successful. Add these beautifully 
colored, accurate maps to your teaching equip- 
ment. 


Send for Free Booklet “History Teaching Aids’”’ 
Address Dept. M921 


WEBER Cc € STELLO CO. 


ELLLISHELRS - - CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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Equip your locker system with 


LOCKER 
LOCKS 


Known for their outstand- 
ing security and de- 
pendability, YALE Locker 

Locks are available in a 
wide range of types to 
meet all requirements— 


. YALE 
new installations and re- Combination 
Locker Lock No. L3374 









YALE lacement. e 
Combination P — Emergency 
Padlock No. 579 ontrol Key) 


(No. 589 with YALE Combination 
Emergency Control Key) Padlocks 


YALE Combination 

Locker Locks—Both 
above types with or 
without emergency con- 
trol key 






YALE Key Locker Locks 


Pin-tumbler, flat key or 
grooved key operation 


YALE Cabinet Locks 
Masterkeyed in groups 


Write us your requirements, 
requesting samples and details. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT, U. S.A. 








ORISKANY CENTRAL SCHOOL, ORISKANY, N. Y. 
Two-person A-S-E Lockers, Group of Two 


You Get Good Looks, 
Backed by Strength 
..in A-S-E LOCKERS 


Their splendid design and finish are apparent. Two things 
prove their strength: 1. The roughest locker tests you can give 
them. 2. The test of years of hard, day-after-day school usage. 
Choose A-S-E Lockers as hundreds of school boards have. Get 
good looks, plus rugged strength that means lower locker 
costs. Send for catalog C-29. 


ALL-STEEL-EQUIP CO. 


Incorporated 
605 John Street Aurora, Ill. 
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A new standar 
of fence 








@ To the unaided eye, most chain link fence looks 
alike. But, like gold or silver, its metallic content 
can deceive all but expert judges of quality. 

To protect the fence purchaser before he buys, 
Cyclone now proclaims its definite, measurable 
standard of resistance to rust, corrosion and time. 
This standard Cyclone bases on the universally 
recognized Preece test. 

Cyclone sets its standard at a minimum of 12 
l-minute immersions by the Preece test. And all 
Cyclone Chain Link fence will bear this special 
“Cyclone 12-M” seal as its guarantee that every 
foot will meet this quality standard. 

Before you buy, find out what this Preece test 
means to you—how it will help you “show up” fence 
that does not meet the highest quality standards. 
Every prospective purchaser of fence is invited to 
mail the coupon and get real facts on chain link fence 
in the famous Cyclone book—'¥Fence 
— How to Choose It— How to Use It.” 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Illinois 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Division: Standard Fence Co. 
General Offices: Oakland, California 


-——-MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY- — — - 


Cyclone Fence Company, Waukegan, IIl., Department 9191 


Please mail me without obligation a copy of your book, ‘“Fence—How to 
Choose It— How to Use It.”’ 





DR toxeceehaacad 

Address 

City aeee ele a 

I am interested in fencing approximately...... ft. of 0 Industrial 0 School 
Institutional 0 Playground CO Residential (1 Estate () Cemetery property 


Cyclone Fence © 


fie 





VIA TULA es /, COM n. hi WUMMY 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA. By Dr. 
Kamil Krofta. New York: Robert M. McBride & Com- 
pany, 1934. Pp. v+198. $2. 

The first English language history of an ancient people 
and state, a fact generally overlooked by many who link 
Czechoslovakia with the World War. The present volume 
starts with the second century and brings the story of 
this people to the immediate present time. Valuable ref- 
erence for senior high and junior college libraries. 


ANTI-CHRIST. By Joseph Roth. New York: The Viking 

Press, 1935. Pp. 177. $2.25. 

An essay on evil in the modern world that leaves one 
with a strange presentiment of events whose shadows have 
already been caught upon the screen of life by a novelist 
with spiritual awareness. It contrasts vividly with the 
almost daily hymns of hate and songs of lust for power 
that emanate from Naziland. 


YOUR MEALS AND YOUR MONEY. By Gove Ham- 
bidge. New York: McGraw-Hill Co. Inc., 1934. Pp. 190. 
$1.50. 

The author has endeavored to translate the extensive 
studies on diets of Stiebeling and Ward for the bureau 
of home economics into dollars and cents for the nonpro- 
fessional reader. Families are divided into four income 
groups, and for each income level is a plan showing how 
much of the income should be spent for food and how to 
select the foods to make the diet contain adequate amounts 
and correct proportions. These diet plans with the numer- 
ous tables, charts and graphs will give the school nutri- 
tionist practical answers to the questions she is constantly 
being asked by members of all groups. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
1872-1932. A Check List. Compiled by Milton Halsey 
Thomas. New York: Morningside Heights, Columbia 
University Press, 1934. Pp. 438. $5. 


Three hundred ninety-one pages of the writings of this 
prolific individual in the sixty-year interval between 1872- 
1932. Diverse and extensive, it begins with “questions 
and answers for admission to the Paterson High School” 
and ends with his 1932 report as director of the Carnegie 
endowment for international peace. There are already 
three additional years for a possible supplement. 


LITERATURE AND THE CHILD. By Blanche E. 
Weekes. New York: Silver, Burdett and Company, 1935. 
Pp. v+456. $2.16. 

A practical book for the elementary school teacher. Of 
especial value to those who are called upon to guide the 
reading of children in the intermediate grades. Includes 
some excellent material and significant chapters on poetry 
for young children. 


ACHIEVEMENT SCALES IN PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION ACTIVITIES. For Boys and Girls in Elemen- 
tary and Junior High Schools. By N. P. Neilson and 
Frederick W. Cozens. New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Company, Inc., 1934. Pp. x+171. 128 charts. $1.60. 


The monograph presents directions for giving thirty- 
three physical education achievement tests suitable for boys 
and girls in grades five through nine; also corresponding 
achievement scales—twenty for girls and thirty-five for 
boys—by which test performances may be evaluated ac- 
cording to the general technique developed by McCloy. 
The scales are based on the measurements of 79,000 Cali- 
fornia children and show evidences of care and thorough- 
ness in their construction. Serviceable as rating devices 
for teachers’ use but dubious as instruments for scientific 
measurement and experimentation. 
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FOLDING CHAIRS 
WITH STYLE, BEAUTY, 
STRENGTH, and COMFORT 


FOR AUDITORIUM 
AND CLASSROOM 








Bassick 
RUBBER CUSHION 
| — ~~ 













“"NEO-CLASSIC B’’ 





“TAB-L-ARM” 


Sturdily Built 
Guaranteed 


Many Styles and 
Prices to Choose From 


Quiet—easy sliding—economical 


Eliminate the chatter and vibration of chairs with Bassick 
chair slides. Hardened and polished heavy gauge steel base, 

















with resilient rubber cushion. Four sizes —7", 14.6", 1144" 
and 114". Write for free samples and complete information. e 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
THE — COMPANY - ee CONN. | AND PRICES 
The world’s largest mar vu fac ‘turers of casters, slides and “PRESS-TOE LOCK" 
r protection equipment. || LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 











Canadian Factory: Stew ie ttiascaditiditi Corp. of Canada, Ltd., Belleville,Ont. | 





| 
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TIME to think about your 


| TESTING PROGRAM 


Now is the time to plan your testing program for this school year. Write 
to us for information about 


| NEW STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


| and 


METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Use of either of these series of batteries as the backbone of the testing 
program will insure successful results. For other tests consult our Catalog. 


| WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS - ON -HUDSON, NEW YORK 2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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No. S-900-1 Chair with 
No. S-920 Table Desk 


fidaptable 


AS WELL AS ECONOMICAL 


Thi Heywood-Wakefield table desk set 
is becoming increasingly popular with 
educators who advocate more freedom in 
classroom routine . . . more flexibility in 
seating arrangements. 


@ It permits special grouping of either 
desks or chairs for instruction. If needed, 
the chairs may be used separately, trans- 
ferred from one room to another so as to 
accommodate varying class sizes. Thus 
the H-W table desk and chair set is as eco- 
nomical as it is adaptable to modern class 
room arrangements. 


@ It’s rugged, too . . . with heavy gauge 
steel underconstruction and wood seat and 
desk tops. Available in a practical range 
of sizes, with or without book boxes. We 
shall be pleased to explain the advantages 
of this Heywood-Wakefield Steel Table 
Desk and Chair in detail to you or to dem- 
onstrate other practical Heywood-Wake- 
field School Furniture units. 


HEY WOOD-WAKEFIELD 


MAKERS OF PRACTICAL SCHOOL SEATING 
174 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Sales Offices in 27 principal cities 
































THE WORLD’S MESSENGERS. By Hanson Hart Web- 
ster. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934. Pp. 
x+328+xiv. $2. 

The author follows his “Travel by Air, Land, and Sea” 
with this fascinating story of the development of commu- 
nication, which should be a useful supplement to social 
science courses as well as a welcome addition to the juve- 
nile bookshelf. Line drawings, various codes, photographs, 
carefully selected readings, a glossary and an index add 
to the interest and usefulness of the volume. 


DEMOCRACY FACES THE FUTURE. By Samuel Ever- 
ett. New York: Columbia University Press, 1935. Pp. 
x+269. $2.50. 

Vigorous delineation of the steps democracy must take 
to save itself from either fascism or communism. Devel- 
oped primarily as a doctoral dissertation, it carries with 
it many of the weaknesses of this type of presentation. 
Interesting but not always vitally convincing unless one 
accepts all of the assumptive premises. 


TOOLS OF TOMORROW. By Jonathan Norton Leonard. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1935. Pp. 310. $3. 
Vistas of probabilities that seem like fairyland to the 

layman are opened by a fascinating presentation of the 
new tools (and their possibilities) already known to sci- 
ence. A logical overview of the fields of power, prime 
movers, metals, machines, transportation, and communica- 
tion closes with a significant chapter on the price we must 
pay for this future and a final warning of the stultifying 
effects of the doctrine of uniformity on science. Every 
adolescent should read this volume several times. 


THE NAZI DICTATORSHIP. By Frederick L. Schuman. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1935. Pp. xiiit+494+xiv. 
$3. 

Thorough and scholarly treatment of the history of the 
Nazi movement. An invaluable and comprehensive source 
for study of this unique development of fascism. From it 
the lay and technically minded reader may determine the 
real significance of the movement not only to Germany but 
to the world at large. 


CANADA AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. THE 
DISRUPTION OF THE FIRST BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By George M. Wrong. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1935. Pp. xiit+497. $5. 

In this second book is continued the story of Professor 
Wrong’s earlier (1928) publication, “The Rise and Fall 
of New France.” Here he tells how the democratic radi- 
calism of the thirteen colonies developed heavy distrust 
among the much more conservative Canadians with their 
stronger French composition. In fascinating style the 
entire series of problems faced by Canada is capably de- 
veloped. Out of this difference have grown diverse tradi- 
tions for these neighboring democracies. A most valuable 
reference book for secondary and college libraries. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF THE PUNCHED 
CARD METHOD IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSI- 
TIES. Edited by G. W. Baehne. New York: Morn- 
ingside Heights, Columbia University Press, 1935. Pp. 
xxii+442. $4.50. 

Thirty specialists unite to present the best of their 
experience in the practical application of the principles 
of the punched card electric tabulation as applied in insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Although this volume is de- 
signed especially for universities, it also has immediate 
and valuable application in large city school systems where 
problems of fiscal and student accounting, instructional 
and administrative research are so much larger in scope 
and more detailed in application. The volume is divided 
into ten sections including a statement of principles and 
the applications of method to student accounting, cost ac- 
counting, miscellaneous administration problems, use in 
psychological and educational research, applications in 
medical research and hospitals, legal research, agricultural 
research, miscellaneous research problems and the applica- 
tion of specific methods. 
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Cambric Shades have stood the test of time. This 
Cambric Shade Cloth is Hand-Tinted on a very 
high count muslin, exceeding government specifi- 
cation requirements. 


Cambrie Shade cloth is not an experiment. It has 
been a standard for over fifty years. The pure 
linseed oil pigment applied by hand protects the 
surface. 


(UGHT WITHOUT GLARE) 
In any color tone and width to 150 inches. 
INTER -TWILL* 

(THE TWILL WOVEN FABRIC) 

Inter-twill is of unusual strength and durability. 


Especially recommended if more than ordinary 
wear is demanded of a window shade. 


Inter-twill is also painted with oil pigment by the 
hand process, which is conceded to be the best 
method for lasting results. 


In any color tone or width up to 130 inches. 


For wear, service and economy specify 
“Interstate” products thru your local dealer. 


Also SILVER SCREENS for Moving Pictures and 
LITE-PROOF Shades to darken the Auditorium. 


* Sunlite ond Inter-twill are painted by hond. 
Cleanable and Will Not Fade. 


INTERSTATE SHADE CLOTH CO. 
HOBOKEN “in NEW JERSEY 


LAPSLEY-INTERSTATE SHADE CLOTH CO. 


BALTIMORE 


Here ARE— 
two shade cloths which can 
be used by any school for 
WINDOW SHADE 
REPLACEMENTS 
Interstate, SUNLITE CAMBRIC* 








MARYLAND 





a Different Vackings 


ak driak Price Differentials 
























Regular Slide-cover Wood Box. 
Strong, Sturdy, Practical — 
at a Lower Price Differential. 


2] Metal Box. 


Beautifully Designed, Attractive 
in Appearance. 


3] New Flat-Pak Handibox. Dual- 
purpose Box. - - - When 
Emptied, Excellent for Decora- 
tion or General Utility. - - - 
Designs for Decoration in Each 
Box - - - A Splendid Project 
for Your Art Department. 


Announcing: 


‘HYGIEIA ‘FORSYTE 


(FORSIGHT) 
















The new sight - protective crayon 
especially recommended by sight 
protective authorities for class- 
rooms with sub-normal_ illumina- 
tion. Write for new factual folder, 


“What Price Eyesight“? 


AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 
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Announcing : 


YOUR ENGLISH 
PROBLEMS 


MARY HEROLD EASTERBROOK, Chairman o 


the Department of English, Walton High School, New York City. 


DONALD LEMEN CLARK, Associated Professor of Ens- 


lish, Columbia University. 


EDWIN VAN B. KNICKERBOCKER, Chairman of the 


Department of English, George Washington High School, N. Y. City. 


This new text in senior high school English 
takes up the student’s basic problems in com- 
position, sentence structure, and functional 
grammar, leads him to think each problem 
through, and provides activities that help him 


to master it. 
<iffidh aniversary 


1885 : @: 1935 
Silver, Burdettand Comp pany 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 









The latest and greatest of the fa- 
mous Merriam-Websters, backed by 
a century of leadership and repre- 
senting the highest modern schol- 
arship. Just completed at a cost of 
of $1,300,000. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


William Allan Neilson, President of Smith College, Editor 
in Chief, heads the most authoritative staff of editors ever 
organized. 








Contains 600,000 Entries 
The greatest amount of information ever put into one volume. 122,000 
Entries not found in any other dictionary. 
12,000 Terms Illustrated. Magnificent Plates in Color and Half Tone. 
Thousands of encyclopedic articles wonderfully rich in information. 
35,000 Geographical Entries. 13,000 Biographical Entries. 


Exhaustive treatment of synonyms and antonyms. Definitions absolutely 
accurate —_ easy to understand. Thousands of Etymologies never before 
publish Pronunciation fully and exactly recorded. 


3350 Pages. New from Cover to Cover. 


Write for free illustrated pamphlet containing 
specimen pages, color plates, and full information, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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For Old 

Schools or 
New, Large 
or Small... 








with the 





HE Minneapolis-Honeywell 

Modutrol System, with the 
Modustat automatic orifice sys- 
tem of individual room temper- 
ature control and electrical 
modulation of recirculating air 
systems, completely meets all the 
varied and exacting problems of 
providing correct and accurate 
temperature control for schools 
—where it is most needed... 


























Accurate Temperature 
and Greatest Economy 


MODUTROL SYSTEM 

















THE MODUSTAT 


Installation, as well as operating 
costs are equally low in old or 
new, large or small Schools. | 
There is a Minneapolis-Honey- | 
well engineer in your city, or 
near it, who can show you the 
advantages of the Modustat Sys- 
tem ... Minneapolis-Honey- | 
well Regulator Company, 2820 
Fourth Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


Control Systems 





PASS IT ON? 















Wis you have read this issue of 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS pass it on. 
Your assistants, principals, department 
heads, your cafeteria manager, engineer 
will all find much practical and helpful 
guidance in the solution of their tasks 
—for an efficiently running school 
system. 

And if you feel the need for help on 
any problem, write us frankly for 
assistance. The editors of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS are in constant touch with 
leading school authorities throughout 
the country. Service is yours for the 


asking. 



































1200 Outside Rooms, 1200 Modern Baths 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA 
LARGEST UNIT IN UNITED HOTELS CHAIN 


of historic interest 
—nearer the retail 
shopping district, 
theatres, etc.—and 
combining every- 
thing in appoint- 
ments, conve- 
niences and luxu- 
ries that a modern 
structure could 
offer — with a ser- 
vice that exempli- 
fies Philadelphia’s 
famed hospitality. 


Rates from $3.50 












featuring— 


Unusually Comfortable 
Rooms, Good Food, Carefully 
Prepared, and Rates from 
$2.50 Single 


In Oleveland it 
© The HOLLENDEN 


RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 


py {te 
© The NEILHOUSE 


© The MAYFLOWER 


th Toledo sts 

© The NEW SECOR 
pe any , oe 

© The FLEET WOOD 


An Exclusive Winter Resort Hotel 


DeWitt Operated Hotels 
are located in the heart 
of their respective cities 
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THE TOUGH STEAK OFTEN 





LOOKS 











THE SAME AS THE TENDER ONE... 














Care in selecting the steak certainly makes a 
lot of difference in the meal! And it’s worthwhile to use care 
in selecting your cleaner, because 


THERE'S JUST AS MUCH 





DIFFERENCE IN CLEANERS 


Showers, locker rooms, floors, pools, walls, and woodwork 
can be kept cleaner and more attractive with Wyandotte 
Detergent. Wyandotte removes not only visiblé dirt but also 
the invisible grease films which catch and hold more dirt. 
Surfaces cleaned with Wyandotte stay clean longer. 


And Wyandotte cleans safely. The beauty of these sur- 
faces is preserved when Wyandotte is used. A little Wyan- 
dotte goes a long way and gives you unusually economical 
cleaning. 


One of the Wyandotte Service Representatives will be glad 
to show how Wyandotte Detergent can save you money. 





THE J.B. FORD COMPANY * WYANDOTTE; MICHIGAN 
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Here comes 


r. Wear and Tear’ in person 





Have Your Floors a GLOSS SEAL Protection? 


~ * & & & * 





TO WAX, POLISH 
SCRUB and DRY SCRUB 


The very latest in floor machines. Power, speed, economy, ease 
of operation combined. Amazingly silent. Interchangeab!e 
brush ring adapts to large or small areas. A complete line from 
which to choose. Be sure to investigate the Finnell before invest- 
ing in a floor machine. 





Back to school comes probably the most scuffling pair of feet in the world— 
multiplied by the hundreds in your school, in every school. 

Floors are in for nine months of strenuous punishment—unoless they have 
a tough, lasting, and handsome protective coat such as GLOSS SEAL will 
give them. 

Class rooms? GLOSS SEAL No. 7 is a finish especially adapted to school 
room floors. It penetrates without leaving a high surface film to scratch or 
scuff. Or you may prefer Traffic Seal, an exceptionally high grade penetrating 
sealer. It forms a hard surface that will not darken or discolor. 

Gymnasiums? Then you want GLOSS SEAL No. 1. It produces a finish 
hard enough to withstand terrific wear. For that reason it is also excellent 
for finishing desks and seats. 

Let us tell you just which of the Finnell sealers is best for each floor—and 
tell you the best way to apply it for best results. This information is one of 
the distinctive Finnell services available to every Finnell patron. There are 
many other Finnell floor products: fillers, waxes, soaps, powders, and the 
famous line of Finnell Scrubber-Polishers. For information or demonstration 
of Finnell materials or equipment, address FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 209 
East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian Distributor: Dustbane Products, Ltd., 
207 Sparks Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


RG 
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SURE 


FOR THE TEACHER 


A New Modern Method 
for Better Results 


@ For the first time in history, The Heyer Corporation 
now makes available for schools a complete ‘‘Hekto- 
graph Edition’’ of the famous Practice Books pub- 
lished by E. M. Hale & Company. This is the result of 
an exclusive arrangement between two leading firms 
specializing in the solution of two important educa- 
tional problems... one in the laying down of modern 
class-work systems; and the other in devising dupli- 
cating methods to make these systems quickly and 
economically available for every individual pupil. 


Under this exclusive Heyer arrangement, teachers 
are relieved from the grind of ‘‘day-before”’ prepara- 
tion; they are saved laborious blackboard work; 
routine is reduced to a minimum, and long leisure 
hours are left entirely free for recreation and 
constructive study. 


THE HEYER AEAVOCRAPY LD/TION ‘of Hale Practice Books 





This Heyer ‘‘Hektograph Edition”’ brings to teachers all the 
Hale Lessons in an entirely new form never before obtainable. 
These ‘‘Hektograph Workbooks” cover a wide variety of mate- 
rial which can be used alone or as supplement to texts. In the 
twenty different books of this series will be found material 
suitable for all grades from First Grade to Eighth Grade. 


Each ‘‘book’’ is made up of a series of single sheets printed 
in Heyer Hektograph Ink on the highest grade of Master Copy 
stock .. . each sheet a master copy ready to lay down on any 
style of gelatin duplicator for the immediate production of 100 
to 150 clear clean cut copies. To insure faithful, accurate repro- 
duction of fractions and small symbols from beginning to end 
of the ‘‘run,’’ Heyer uses only the best grade of Master Copy 
paper on which is printed a rich uniform deposit of Heyer 
Hektograph Ink. 


Tus coupon is a conve- 
nient order blank; use it 
with the definite understanding that your 
purchase is protected by a money-back 
guara>tee . .. You may return the 
books if not satisfactory and receive a ful! 
refund with out question. Shipped prepaid 
when payment accompanies order. 


HEYER. CORPORATION 
Established 1903 Illinois 


icago 

















Each book is enclosed in a strong manilla envelope for con- 
venient and fully protected filing and as a further assurance of 
quality reproduction, the whole package is thoroughly sealed 
against atmospheric conditions by a cellophane wrapping. 


After 32 years of co-operative service with the educators of 
America and of other nations, The Heyer Corporation presents 
this new ‘‘Hektograph Edition’”’ of Hale Practice Books 
as one of the most modern and progressive contributions to 
better teaching—as an aid designed to materially lighten the 
routine of an exacting profession. 


; THE HEYER CORPORATION Nse3s 
933 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Ship “‘Hektograph Work Books’’ checked below in accordance with your 
money-back guarantee. [_]Ienclose (Ck. M.O.) for $ () Ship C.O.D. 


PRIMARY SEATWOREK—Grades 1 to 3 


(] No, 550—Reading Shelf No. 1, First Half Grade 1 (50 pages)..... $1.50 
] No. 551—Reading Shelf No. 1, Second Half Grade 1 (50 pages).... 1.50 
] No. 552—Reading Shelf No. 2, First Half Grade 2 (50 pages). . 1.50 
] No. 553—Reading Shelf No. 2, Second Half Grade 2 (50 pages).... 1.50 
~) No. 554—Reading Shelf No. 3, Grade 3 (96 pages) “Our Community” 2.50 
(-] No. 555—Reading Shelf No. 4, Grade 3 (96 pages) “Story of the 
Indians”’ he eR ON 2.50 
] No. 556—Number Shelf No. 2, First Half Grade 2 (76 pages)....... 1. 
(_] No. 557—Number Shelf No. 2, Second Half Grade 2 (76 pages).... 1.50 
CHILD CENTERED ARITHMETIC—Grades 3 to 5 
) No. 565—Child Centered Arithmetic, Book 3, 1st half year, 72 pages .$1.50 
) No. 566—Child Centered Arithmetic, Book 3, 2nd half year, 72 pages 1.50 
[] No. 567—Child Centered Arithmetic, Book 4, 1st half year, 56 pages. 1.50 
] No. 568—Child Centered Arithmetic, Book 4, 2nd half year, 56 pages 1.50 


. 569—Child Centered Arithmetic, Book 5, lst half year, 56 pages. 1.5 
. 570—Child Centered Arithmetic, Book 5, 2nd half year, 56 pages 1 
CORRECT ENGLISH—Grades 3 to 8 


Pi inlcude 


| No. 580—Correct English—Grade 3, 64 pages...........--++++5+ $1.50 
] No. 581—Correct English—-Grade 4, 64 pages............+20005: 1.50 
] No. 582 —Correct English—-Grade 5, 64 pages............+-0005: 1.50 
] No. 583 —Correct English—Grade 6, 64 pages..............0005: 1.50 
] No. 584—Correct English —Grade 7, 96 pages... Se acuawats 2.50 
] No. 585—Correct English —-Grade 8, 96 pages............-.05:: 2.50 
ADMINISTRATIVE FORMS 

(_] No. 590—School Accounting and Administrative Forms, 96 pages . $2.50 

ee 

Address 

City State 

STALE ELEN EA TO ATE 





REF. SIACK 8 


MILWAUKEE SCHOOLS 


(Bureau of Buildings and Grounds, B. J. Jelinek, Chief; G. E. Wisey, Architect; Milwaukee Board of School Directors.) 


Install Acousti-Celotex to Solve 


Noise and Acoustical Problems 


If there is anything that grates teachers’ nerves 
it is noise—noise that distracts—noise that seems 
to inspire more noise and disorder—noise that 
makes the job of teaching difficult. 

School authorities, everywhere, are correcting 
this condition in their schools by installing 
Acousti-Celotex in halls, cafeterias, assembly 
rooms, gymnasiums, and other noise sources. 
In auditoriums, music rooms, lecture rooms and 
rooms where clear hearing is needed, Acousti- 


: : / 
Celotex 1. corrects acoustics, 2. clarifies speech, 


‘ ° Acousti-Celotex ceiling in the Typing Room of the Washington 
3. aids teaching. High School, Milwaukee. 

A leading educator says, “Noise is undesirable in a 
classroom. Sometimes a greater amount of teach- 
ing effort and teaching time is devoted to subduing 
noise than is given to teaching. Such a situation 
is, of course, wrong. Noise is a hindrance to 
teaching because it makes concentration, atten- 
tion, industry and even hearing very difficult.”’ 
Acousti-Celotex Sound Absorbing Tiles are 
quickly installed 

on ceilings, can be 

painted and deco- 

rated repeatedly : 

and easily cleaned. = ae = a a 
Inexpensive, per- . 

manently effective 


and self decorative. 


See the Acousti- 
Celotex contract- 
ing engineer in 
your city—or write 


| porn “t {uditorium, Girls’ Trade and Technical High 
cirect. S. bool, Milwaukee, has Acousti-Celotex installed. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, III. 


PAIN TABLE PERMANENT 


i-] ELOTEX — wn 
CoOUSsT! 0 U ST L =. Sonoma An Acousti-Celotex ceiling in the Cafeteria, 


Lincoln High School, Milwaukee. 


TRACE MARK REGIETEREO wv ©. PATENT OP 





